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Or you may feel that a grass lawn at the side of tae 


school will look better. Decide that for yourselves. 


About the Soil a 
Take a stick and line 3 


off the exact plots to be 







planted. Now look at the 
soil. Scratch up a lump 
of it with your stick 
and look at it care- 

fully. It is almost 

sure to be hard clay, 
with no top soil left 
on it at all. That top soil, called "humus" by the 


people who like to use big words, is very important 


to growing plants. It is made up of roots and leaves 


and insects that have rotted and mixed with the soil. 


It is the food of the soil. If the top soil has been 


washed away by rains, or has been evaporated by the 


air and sun, the 


things. 





A page from Let’s Plant Grass by Eva Knox Evans, illustrated by Mary Giles. 


soil has no food. 
And it needs food 


in order to grow 





Infor- 
mation concerning this interesting book, one of a series for children, may be obtained by 
writing the authors, Carrolton, Georgia. Prepared for Rosenwald Foundation. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 


Ese GrissMAR 
Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans 


Creative music offers as many oppor- 
tunities for the emotional and mental 
growth of children as does creative work 
in the other arts. Yet modern educa- 
tion has used it to a much smaller de- 
gree. The following pages relate some 
experiences with groups of children from 
a progressive school. 

The pile-driver works at the founda- 
tion for the new auditorium. The first 
grade is fascinated. They write: 


The pile-driver drives 
The piles in the ground, 
Down, down, down, down. (repeat) 


We want a song about the pile-driver, 
but there is none in our song-books. 
Therefore we decide to make our own. 
Jeanne sings: 











pile river drives 






piles in The g 


al | 


Judy, who has plenty of imagination 
but cannot yet sing on tune, comes in 
with: 





in The ground > Down, 





, & down. 





A little boy suggests: 





pile 





h. 


He wants the piles to go away down into 
the ground and makes his voice go as 
low as possible. 


These are the best ideas we get and 
we decide to vote. I sing the three songs 
to the group, and they like the first one 
best. We sing it often. Later the first 
grade is very proud to hear that | 
taught their song to the kindergarten, 
where it is a favorite. 


The first grade wrote a little poem: 


The flowers are gay, 
The red-birds sing, 

Here it comes, 

Here comes Spring! 


We try to make it into a song. Jeanne 
sings like this: 
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flowers are g 






e red birds Sihg 


John has an idea how to finish it: 


rihg : 





it 


The children think it sounds much 
like the boat song which we made at the 
beginning of the year. We keep trying 
to see whether we can make it sound a 
little gayer. I suggest we might go up 
a little higher where it says “Here it 
comes.” Pete sings: 






. Here comes 


ouersare 


ere it Comes! comes pring: 
That sounds more spring-like, we think. 


Suddenly Billy comes forward with his 
song: 














Sing 


“oy 






Here it Comes, here comes 


ing: 
We all decide that we like Billy’s song 
best of all and we learn to sing it right 
away. 
The first grade has learned some songs 
about animals. They love to sing them 


and they like to act out “The Little 
Turtle” and “Mister Frog Went A 
Courting.” We have many squirrels 
around the school-grounds and I read 
to them the poem ““The Squirrel.” We 
think this would make a good song. The 
children sit with their eyes closed, while 
I read again slowly the first verse: 

Whisky, frisky, 

Hippity hop, 

Up he goes to the tree-top. 


Gradually hands go up and one child 


sings: 










Whisky , frisky, hippity hop, 





goes > 


We get many more suggestions for a 
beginning. Johp, one of the shyest chil- 
dren in the group, sings: 





goes 


Criticism arises. “That does not sound 
frisky,” “That does not go up, it goes 
way down.” I call their attention to 
how well it would do for the second verse: 


Whirly, twirly, round and round, 
Down he scampers to the ground. 


We have our song! We alternate with 
the two little phrases for the next two 
lines. “The Squirrel” has a lasting place 
in our repertoire. 

We made several more songs. One 
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proved to be a real task. We had a 
hard time finding anything that sounded 
exciting for a fireman song needed in a 
little play. The children kept repeating 
the words in a sing-song way on three 
or four notes the way they had done 
at the beginning of the year. I taught 
a fireman song. They had written their 
own words and we managed finally to 
make a satisfactory tune with a little 
more help from the teacher than usual. 

At the end of the year, when I taught 
a little German children’s tune to the 
first grade, the results of our effort could 
be clearly seen. The children’s faces 
shone. “That is a gay tune,” they said. 
“How it skips up where it says ‘All the 
birds are up in the trees’,” another one 
remarked. The children were listening 
much more intently. They felt interested 
in the melody and not only in the words 
of the song. They appreciated the naive 
charm of this little song much more than 
they would have been able to, had they 
not experienced the joys and worries of 
creating themselves. 

The fourth grade had made up a nice 
Grace for their medieval play and were 
quite proud of it. Both the home-room 
teacher and I looked for another chance 
to do some creative work in music. It 
came when Miss Davey had been reading 
to the group “The Wind in the Willows,” 
which the children enjoyed very much. 
She suggested that we use the words 
from the “Carol of the Field-Mice” for 
a song. We were sitting in a circle and 
I read slowly the words of the beginning. 


Lo sang cheerfully: 
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Everybody was delighted. Here wa; 
our beginning right away! The childrey 
sang the following words to the sam 
little motif and I put the song in the 
Key of D. But now the difficulties came, 
We got many suggestions about what to 
do with the next part. Here is one of 
them: 


.- aoe 8 8 200 CU CD 






Though Wind may Tollolw and Sow 
Nobody liked it. I decided to help a 


little and gave them two notes to go 
on. A - - D. 


One child sang: 


vi ow Snow 


Lo came in again: 





“7 


This was appreciated by everybody. 
We did not get very far with the next 
phrase but succeeded in finding a nice § , 
ending for the song. This is as far as 
our imagination went. We sang it and 
a traditional carol to end the period. 

The next day I brought their Carol 
back to the group, speaking the words 
where the tune left off. It was easy to 
finish it now. This is it: 








your Swing o 
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Wi ‘may 


nw 


e] drawus in by your tire 


oy e Yours n 


We sang it when we went caroling. 
We learned all the stanzas, even when it 
took a great deal of imagination to sing 
in Louisiana: “Here we stand in the cold 
and the sleet, rubbing fingers and stamp- 
ing feet.” 

On a gloomy, rainy day I took a book 
of poems to the fourth grade. They de- 
cided to use “Trains.” Many sugges- 
tions came for the first verse, all in 
I was busy taking the better 
ones down and music time was over be- 
fore the song was finished. When I 
looked over my notes I saw how well 
these beginnings fell into a pattern for a 
“through-composed” song. We finished 
the song the next day. The children 
decided to use the tune of the beginning 
for the repeating verse at the end. 


minor. 


TRAINS 






plains over 





The vivers here 





mail, bringing 
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Their precious load in without fail. Thou- 











ing on, 





dawn 
d. c.al fine 


I did not contribute one note to this 
song; I gave only the suggestion to use 
different children’s melodies in putting 
it together. If it had been mine, I 
would have changed the final notes. 

We used recorders with the fourth and 
fifth grades this year. There were eight 
to ten children in a group, and we went 
along rather slowly, trying to acquire 
good tone-quality and learning the prin- 
ciples of notation at the same time. 

We had a little flute contest, for the 
best flute-playing, the best sight-reading 
and the nicest tunes. Here are two of 


night 


the tunes made when the children had 
learned their first five notes. 


da - Lou: 





David: 





Neither child has had private music- 
Nobody has taught them, for- 
tunately, that you should compose only 


lessons. 
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phrases dividing neatly into four and 
four measures. 


Betty plays: 





She has four years of piano-lessons to 
her credit. 

It is hard to make a tune within the 
limits of five notes only. These little 
creations are well suited to the recorder. 

The fifth grade began playing re- 
corders at the same time as the fourth 
grade. I spent a period taking down 
their tunes. 


This is Margaret’s: 





Carter played in march-like rhythm: 





It is revealing to see how the fifth 
graders are more mature and how much 
difference a year’s growing up makes, 
even in music. 

It is difficult to take a tune of this 
length down as fast as it is played and 
have at the same time an eye on the 
other nine children in the group who 


think this is a good time to practice oy 
their own tunes! 

At the last flute-period before schoo! 
closed we made up tunes for the last 
time. This time I sent the children out. 
doors and they were soon sitting on the 
steps, playing away at their recorders, 
Fortunately the third and fourth grades 
were out for recess! 

Soon Carter came in: “I think I have 
a tune.” And he played, slowly and like 
a choral: 





Then Tommy appeared. Tommy often 
would rather not try a thing because he 
thinks he cannot do it well. He played: 





A moment he hesitated, and_ then 
came C. 

I thought it rather nice, only the last 
note did not fit. Tommy played it again. 
this time trying an F. That did not 
improve matters, and Tommy clearly 
was not able to find the G that would 
make his tune. So I played it. “How 
do you like it now?” Tommy was all 
a-grin. “Gee, that’s nice! I did not 
think making a tune was that easy.” 

This tune is the best Tommy can do 
and gives him as much satisfaction as the 
other children get from their more ar- 
tistic ones. 


One child had a nice beginning for 4 
tune. The whole group made sugges 
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tions as to what to do with it, and soon 
we had a little piece finished. The chil- 
dren’s remarks showed how much they 
had grown in musical understanding. “It 
does not sound as if it is finished.” “It 
stays too long on the same note in the 
middle part.” “I know what it should 
do, but I cannot play it. It should go 
way up and come down for the end.” 

Through their own creative efforts 
these children are getting a feeling for 
melodic line, they are learning about 
principles of contrast, repetition, varia- 
tion and balance in phrases. Nothing 
of this had to be “taught,” they found 
it out gradually by themselves. 

All this is just a beginning. Next 
year they will be ready to make small 
pieces in two- or three-part form. And 
they will be able to feel the beauty of 
the small pieces of the preclassical mas- 
ters that are available for recorders. 
They may or may not be interested in 
getting some more intellectual informa- 
tion about music. But this is the least 
important thing at their age. 

A great advantage of including crea- 
tive work in the music program is that 
individual children can work on their 
own level. Musical children can make 
a significant contribution. A boy like 
Tommy, who never mastered the more 
difficult songs that the group learned, 
feels satisfaction in his own tune, even 
if it is only two measures long. 

Some of the most creative children had 
difficulties with their school work. Some 
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of the little first-graders who were eager 
to contribute could not carry a tune. 
But they could sing their own little 
songs, often within the range of three or 
four notes only. Even children who do 
not actually help in the composing of a 
song have a chance to vote and join the 
discussion when the group decides which 
one of various ideas to choose, and this 
helps to develop discrimination of 
melodies. 

I do not believe that the actual process 
of making a song should be used for 
teaching notation. The goal at the mo- 
ment is to create a thing of beauty. But 
creative music acts as a great stimulant 
for acquiring skill in notation and as 
such can be well capitalized. 

The groups I was working with had 
no previous training in notation. There- 
fore I took down all their songs. Since 
young children hardly ever sing the same 
tune twice in exactly the same way I 
worked out a quite serviceable “musical 
shorthand” for myself. I leave out all 
non-essentials, clef, barlines, even rhyth- 
mical values. I write quarter-notes with- 
out stems, whole-notes for longer values. 
A slur indicates where several notes are 
sung to the same syllable. After the 
class is over it is easy to work out the 
rhythm of the song which usually fol- 
lows the rhythm of the words. Some little 
first graders even got to be so consider- 
ate as to wait at the end of each phrase 
until my notes had caught up with them. 











YOUR CHILD IN WARTIME: PART III 


JaNE Mayer 
Glencoe, Illinois 


Your Wartime CHILD at ScHooL 


Wherever your child goes to school, 
whatever kind of school he attends, you 
are needed at that school. You have 
always been needed there. Now you are 
needed more than ever. 

You have always been needed there 
because you can only know your child 
thoroughly by knowing him at school. 
The full picture of him is incomplete 
unless you learn his mental capacities 
and how he lives up to them, his attitude 
toward outside-the-home authority, his 
reactions to his contemporaries, his self 
as a personality divorced from you. And 
when you know him and see clearly where 
his needs and possibilities lie, you can 
best avoid or adjust his problems by 
working in closest cooperation with the 
school. 

There are so many ways in which you 
can cooperate with the school and par- 
ticipate in school affairs. You can visit 
your child’s classroom, sitting there as 
an observer while the daily work pro- 
ceeds. You can make an appointment 
with your child’s teacher and in discus- 
sion not only learn but reveal much 
about your child which it is important 
for his teacher to know. You can make 
a friend of your child’s teacher, invite 
her to your home and give your child a 
feeling that he is surrounded by friendly 
adults working together for his benefit. 
You can join the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or a similar organization, and 
find out what problems other parents 
have and how those problems are being 
met. From such organizations you learn 
the similarity of your child to others, 


the normalcy of his reactions and, be 
cause you are only human, you find it 
easier to do what others also have to do, 

War-time will doubtless open up new 
possibilities for you at your child's 
school. A teacher shortage is already 
apparent and will undoubtedly become 
more acute. There are some abilities of 
yours which can now be utilized to help 
cover that shortage. Perhaps you know 
how to do some kind of office work, filing, 
typing, addressing envelopes. Your work 
in the school office might relieve some 
one who is capable of teaching. Per- 
haps, even though you could not plan to 
spend much time at school, you have 
special skills which could be utilized for 
special projects. It may be that you 
are good at telling stories to young 
children, or that you could teach older 
ones a craft or knitting, cooking, cro- 
cheting, sewing. Whatever your possi- 
bilities and whether they are long-term 
or short-term ones, inform some inter- 
ested person at your child’s school about 
them and ask if your assistance is 
needed. The worst result to you vill 
only be that you are told “no.” The 
best will be a knowledge that you are 
giving definite and essential help to an 
institution which needs you and which 
your child needs. 

Strange as it may seem, even your 
child’s school work can affect his re- 
action to war. If your child is not doing 
satisfactory work he is conscious of a 
sense of failure, one which is easily trans- 
ferred to all his thoughts and to all his 
other activities. It is a very simple 
matter for you to find out what work he 
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should be doing and whether or not he 
js meeting the standards his teacher has 
set for him. If his product is not up to 
what is expected of him, you can then 
inquire what there is that you can do to 
help him at home. Perhaps you will only 
be asked to see that he has an hour for 
study or a quiet place in which to study. 
Perhaps you will be asked to do nothing 
at all and to leave the matter in school 
hands. But you may be asked to help 
him understand something he has missed 
or to drill him where he is weak. If the 
tutoring task is assigned to you, give 
him all the help you can, but give it as 
patiently, calmly and unemotionally as if 
he were the child of someone else. 

You are very proud of your child and 
you have every right to be. He is attrac- 
tive, he is healthy and sturdy, he is alert 
and interested and interesting. But he 
has some weaknesses. You, because you 
have known him longest, know these 
weaknesses best. Sometimes, though, you 
are unwilling to admit this even to your- 
self. You will admit his strengths, but 
you will not admit he has weaknesses at 
all. Perhaps one of his lacks of strength 
makes it impossible for him to do as good 
work in school as you think a child of 
yours can do. Do not let him feel that 
you are dissatisfied with him, do not let 
him feel a pressure from you to do some- 
thing he cannot do. Try to avoid de- 
mands of him which his school feels 
should not be made. He will attempt to 
meet the pressure if you put it on him, 
because what he wants most in the world 
is your admiration and love. If he tries 
and fails, he will have to resort to the 
nervous or behavior problems you have 
already said you wanted to avoid. You 
will find him irritable, unmanageable, 
depressed, gloomy, irresponsible or any 
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one of a number of other things. You 
will sigh and blame his condition on the 
war. But what you might be inclined 
to blame on the stress of war-times, may 
very well be a stress laid on solely by you. 

Mrs. Rainey is a busy, energetic, 
efficient woman. She has a husband who 
earns a good, steady salary, two children 
aged twelve and nine, a medium-sized, 
compact house and a maid who has been 
with her for five years and whom she 
can trust to carry on for her in any 
emergency. 

Mrs. Rainey does not require a great 
deal of sleep. She gets up early to 
breakfast with her husband and children, 
sees them off to work and school, spends 
an hour or two on her household affairs 
and telephoning and is free for the rest 
of the day. 

Before the war, she spent one after- 
noon a week with her bridge club and 
one full day at charity work. She at- 
tended lectures, book reviews, all Par- 
ent-Teacher Association meetings and 
occasional concerts. 

When the war began she was one of 
the first to take a course in Air Raid 
Precautions. Now she is a teacher of 
this course and conducts classes several 
days or evenings a week. She still con- 
tinues most of her civic activities, but 
has dropped some of her social ones. 
She is extremely vocal about her part 
in the war effort. 

One night last week she invited her 
twelve-year-old child’s teacher to dinner. 
Throughout the evening there were con- 
tinual references to Mrs. Rainey’s work, 
to how busy she was, yet how glad to be 
doing her part. Nothing was said di- 
rectly to the teacher, but she had a grow- 
ing feeling of uneasiness. The teacher 
left the Rainey’s with a restless thought 
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stirring in her mind: How can that 
woman get so much done? I’m so fagged 
out at the end of a school day, and yet 
I should be doing more, I suppose. Is 
it right for me just to be teaching? I 
wonder—? 

War-time causes many teachers to 
question the validity of their jobs. Sur- 
rounded by men and women who are 
participating actively, they feel that 
teaching is not sufficiently a matter of 
the present to give it a war-time pur- 
pose. Many of them wonder if they 
should not give up their profession for 
the duration of the war. Others feel 
that they should go on with their teach- 
ing but that they should add war-time 
activities to an already heavy schedule. 
Any teacher, like any mother, must be 
permitted to come to terms with himself 
on this question. It is a question again 
of individual needs, abilities and 
strengths. Your child will have little to 
gain at school from a man or woman 
who feels restless and unhappy there. 

For the many teachers who are only 
vaguely wondering where they belong at 
this time, your help can do much. Your 
understanding of the situation and your 
praise can make a teacher feel that 
proper education and guidance of the 
young is one of our most vital necessi- 
ties. The teacher has always needed to 
be reassured that you considered him a 
human being rather than a machine. 
Now you can show that you believe 
teaching is a full-time job and that he 
cannot take on many heavy extras if he 
is to remain serene enough to be the 
proper person to teach your child. Your 
reassurance can prove to the teacher 
that he is not slacking when he does 
only as much as lies within his powers. 


If your word carries any weight at 
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your child’s school, you will try now to 
see that that school’s former standards 
are maintained. You may even try to 
see that conditions are bettered. ‘Tae 
will do this because you are convinced 
that our nation needs intelligent, re. 
sponsible, questioning, hard-working 
youth to carry on for it and that good 
schools are the places to produce suc); 
youth. 

It is time now for you to become 
aware of the curriculum of your child's 
school, what that curriculum has been 
and how the war will and should affect it, 

Perhaps as you study the curricu- 
lum, changes which should be made will 
occur to you. Perhaps you will grow 
quite excited about these ideas. But 
you will gain nothing either for your 
child or his school by expressing your 
dissatisfaction to the child. Whatever 
suggestions you wish to make must come 
from you to the school, without your 
child’s even being aware of them. 

And if you have demands to make 
of the school curriculum, don’t be short- 
sighted in them. What may seem good 
ideas to you today, may not appear so 
good tomorrow. Nor is it always true 
that what serves the purpose of today, 
is useful for tomorrow. In the intensity 
of war-time you may sometimes forget 
that your child will live in a post-war 
world as well as a war world and that 
his present curriculum must fit him for 
both. Avoid, if you can, letting your 
over-enthusiasm for the needs of the 
moment rob your child of his perspective 
of a time which will come after the war. 

Your own views on education are 
rather modern and advanced, but some- 
where in your child’s school there are 
die-hards who are not and have never 
been pleased with current school 
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methods. These people are going to take 
every opportunity to express themselves 
now. The present emergency will show 
up flaws in your child’s school just as 
it has shown up flaws in other institu- 
tions. Seeing this, the die-hards are go- 
ing to exclaim, “Aha. That’s just what 
I've told you.” 
to protect your school and your child’s 
schooling. You can listen and decide 
what changes you believe would be bene- 
ficial. But if the reactionaries want 
to re-introduce methods which are not 
sound educationally, you can fight as 
hard as they. You can see to it that 
they do not, under pressure of the 
times, set your child’s school back some 
twenty-five years. 

Margot Casley is a sophomore in 
high-school. She is blonde and pretty 
and quite normally interested in boys. 
She has a good mind but has never been 
much of a student. Mr. and Mrs. Casley, 
on the other hand, are both rather in- 
clined toward the intellectual. They 
have always planned a college career 
for Margot and have directed her high- 
school course toward that end. Mar- 
got has never shown any resistance to 
this idea although when she has spoken 
of her own ambitions they have always 
been of a different nature—she was go- 
ing to be an actress or an artist. 


You have a chance here 


Now suddenly she flatly refuses to go 
on with her preparations for college. 
She speaks of war and says she is going 
to be a trained nurse. She storms at 
her parents and frequently bursts into 
tears. 

Mr. and Mrs. Casley are beside them- 
selves. They are accustomed to a docile 
child and they insist they are not going 
to have their plans upset at this point. 
They are certain they know best. 
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Margot’s school work takes a decided 
slump and the superintendent calls Mrs. 
Casley for a conference. At the confer- 
ence Mrs. Casley tells a good deal more 
than she had intended and the superin- 
tendent, who has previously consulted 
Margot, gets a pretty fair picture of 
the whole situation. He suggests that 
Margot is not as much of a student 
as her mother may have been, that her 
rebellion is due not only to the times 
but to her age, and that Margot be 
permitted to take some courses which 
she would need as background for 
trained nursing but that she not drop 
altogether the one which will allow her 
to enter college. He says that the 
school will watch her very closely and 
do whatever it can in guidance toward 
a career suited to her abilities. 

No group is more deserving of pity in 
this time of crisis than the adolescents. 
Their difficulties are great enough at 
any time as they swing back and forth 
between adulthood and childhood, as 
they start looking about for a place 
for themselves in the world and wonder- 
ing how they can ever fit into that 
place or that world. Now their normal 
seeking, questioning, restlessness is 
enormously increased by the war. They 
do not know what a war-time world 
expects of them. They do not know 
where they are supposed to fit in nor 
how soon the fitting should take place. 
Until they can satisfy themselves on 
these points, they are confused, overly- 
volatile and unhappy. 

Your knowledge of your child can 
help him immeasurably through an ad- 
justment of this kind. When he plans 
toward his future vocation or his pos- 
sible war place, that knowledge can 
guide him toward the groove where he 
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should fit. Knowing him you will help 
him select the life that is right for him, 
even though it may not be the one 
which would be right for you. Thus 
you can avoid for him much later un- 
happiness and frustration. Your child’s 
school will help you to know your child 
and will help you both when it is time 
for him to make his choice. 

The United States government has 
already asked the high-schools to give 
training for immediate and definite war 
purposes. Here is another place where 
your knowledge of the situation can help. 
If you understand what is being offered 
to your child and what is being asked 
of him in this regard, he will have a 
far easier time fitting in with the new 
program. Ask your child and ask his 
school just what courses are being 
given and what ones he needs or wants. 

Perhaps one the greatest hardships 
for children of high-school age just now 
is that same “what’s the use” attitude 
you have heard from him at home. At 
school he is working ahead to a future. 
Don’t let him ever doubt that; and as 
he works see if you can give him always 
a sense of goals to be reached. 

On the playground after school some 
boys from the third and fourth grades 
are playing. They are divided into two 
groups, each of which is barricaded be- 
hind different slides or swings. They 
swarm out from the barricades, shout 
“bang, bang” and two of the boys 
fall to the ground. Mrs. Mainor and 
another woman walk by just as the 
others rush back to their hiding places. 
Mrs. Mainor recognizes Tim, her eight 
year old son, among them. 

“Tim,” she calls, “Tim, come here.” 

There is no answer. 


“Tim.” Her voice is louder this time 





and more firm. “Tim Mainor, I’m call. 
ing you.” 

Tim runs out from behind the slide, 
In his arm is a longish piece of wood 
with a spool nailed to it. “Hi, Mom,” 
Tim says. “Look at the sub-machine 
gun Bud gave me.” 

“Be careful you don’t get yourself 
caught on a nail or a splinter,” Tim’s 
mother says automatically. Then she 
says, “Go get your sweater, Tim, and 
come along home with me.” 

“Aw heck, Mom. Why?” Then he 
sees the tightening of her lips and he 
adds, “Do I have to? Right now? Our 
side’s gotta win the war.” 

Mrs. Mainor says, “You've had 
enough of these silly games. Now you 
come home with me and play something 
sensible.” 

When Tim finally goes to get his 
sweater, she turns to the other woman 
and says, “This war is something awful. 
I never would let him play with guns and 
now he wants to all the time. It’s 
already made him so nervous he bites 
his nails worse than ever.” 

Perhaps it would distress you, too, 
to hear that your child spends time on 
a school playground playing war-games. 
But before you take any drastic action 
to stop such play activities, remind 
yourself that this, like his war toys at 
home, is not a display of brutality but 
a normal outlet for his feelings. Ask 
yourself whether you would rather have 
him rid himself of these feelings or de- 
velop the nervous habits of repression. 
It may be, though, that your child and 
his friends are spending too much time 
this way and that other outlets could 
be found for them. Try not to bring 
the child into the matter at all. Con- 
sult your school authorities. Find out 
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YOUR CHILD 


if they agree with you. You may have 
called to their attention a situation of 
which they have been unaware. Let 
them suggest and superintend proper 
play substitutes. 

You may be forced, in many ways, to 
watch yourself so that you do not be- 
come too involved in your child’s prob- 
lems. You have made yourself become 
aware of his struggles and hardships 
and often you will have to step out of 
the way. He has intelligence and he 
has a right to use it. You are weaken- 
ing him when you let him lean too much. 
You are giving him a tremendous feel- 
ing of power when you allow his own 
mental powers to solve his own problems. 


Your War-TIME CHILD IN THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Your growing child needs an ever- 
broadening world. And so he needs his 
community and, with increasing growth, 
increasing activity in it. It is the com- 
munity alone which can bring him ex- 
perience with people whose ages and 
back-grounds differ from his own. It 
can supply him, if his father has gone 
away to war or is too busy with war 
activities, the contact with men which he 
needs, men who are found in Boy Scout 
activities, in the Civilian Defense group, 
and in public and semi-public recrea- 
tional activities of all kinds. And if 
your family has moved because of a 
war job or a changed economic status, 
the community can give him a new re- 
assurance, a place to which he can feel 
he belongs. 

You can bring your child into the 
community by encouraging every type 
of participation suited to his age and 
interests. You can learn what oppor- 
tunities are available for him there and 
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can lead the way by your show of in- 
terest. The peace-time community pro- 
jects are still valuable to your child 
in war-time, but in addition to these the 
war-time community has produced many 
posts for and shown many needs of your 
child. In a list like the following can 
you find a ‘place for your child? 


As a junior Minute Man or seller of 
war stamps. 

As an investor in war stamps. 

As a saver and collector of metal, 
rubber and tin. 

As a maker of gifts for military en- 
campments. 

As a cook, making food for the 
U.S.O. and other service centers. 

As a member of the Junior Red Cross 
contributing both money or speci- 
fied self-made garments. 

As a student of his own neighborhood, 
locating fire-boxes, telephones, fire- 
plugs and other emergency items so 
as to assist Air-Raid Wardens. 

As an entertainer for younger chil- 
dren, or an attendant for them when 
their mothers are working. 

As assistant on a near-by farm. 


Do most of these opportunities for 
children exist in your community? If 
lacking, could you bring some of them 
into being or suggest others as substi- 
tutes? 

Alfred Bouscatti is a rather with- 
drawn child. He is pale and thin and 
his teachers suspect that he doesn’t 
get enough sleep. He is not very adept 
at games and not very bright in his 
school work. He is not mistreated by 
the other children in his school, but he 
is mostly disregarded. 

Last year at the age of ten he joined 
the Cub Scouts because he heard that 
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refreshments were served at meetings. 
His parents bought him a uniform but 
otherwise let him fend for himself in 
scout activities. This year when the scrap 
metal drive began in his city, the scouts 
were asked to assist. Alfred had spent 
a good deal of time roaming around 
alone and he knew of scrap in empty 
lots, of which other boys were ignorant. 
Something about the drive stimulated 
his imagination and he spent every 
afternoon after school gathering up 
these odd bits of material. Many of the 
pieces were too heavy for him to man- 
age alone so he enlisted the services of 
another shy boy. Together they brought 
into headquarters a noticeable collec- 
tion. 

At a large scout meeting where all 
the Cub Scouts of that district were 
together one of the leaders spoke of 
the work of Alfred and his friend and 
asked them to stand for applause. All 
the other boys looked at these two with 
envy and admiration. Alfred looked back 
at them. He straightened his knobby 
shoulders and his face glowed. 

Your child or any other’s child has 
a place in his community. If he can 
find it he discovers the joy of belong- 
ing, of being a part of things. This is 
extremely important to his happiness. 
He really wants to belong. And as he 
belongs he develops a community spirit 
and a knowledge of how to work with 
and to get along with other people. In 
his community he has, particularly now 
in war-time with varying groups and 
individuals banded together, his best op- 
portunity to see how people of different 
kinds and varying backgrounds can work 
together. 

There is discipline for him in com- 
munity life. It is a discipline not forced 
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on him for discipline’s sake but to ac- 
complish a purpose. It is the discipline 
of responsibility. It is a discipline which 
can bring only good to him. A child, 
who may be heedless of his own safety, 
sees his community at work on air-raid 
precautions. He is asked to take a part 
in the preparations. He learns that 
these measures are for the good of all 
and that his failure to observe the rules 
may bring harm to others. 

In the community your child, particu- 
larly if he has been well-loved and pamp- 
ered at home, begins to get an objective 
view of himself. 
point. 


He needs this view- 
He cannot always be the center 
of the universe and a gradual awaken- 
ing to that fact is extremely good for 
him. 

In the community, too, he learns the 
criminality of waste in war-time as he 
sees others work to avoid it. This is 
probably a lesson he and his contem- 


poraries should have had in peace time, f 


but they did not get it. Their parents 
found it easier to buy new things than 
to ask the children to care for old. Many 
times, as was evidenced in a school in- 
vestigation carried on a few years ago, 
the parents found it easier to buy new 
things than even to ask the children to 
look for the ones they had taken to 
school. 

Perhaps your child is the sort who 
takes up one interest after another and 
drops each as quickly and casually as 
he picked it up. The influence of the 
community will help you to discourage 
this attitude in him. That is because 
in the communal activities he is work- 
ing with someone else and for someone 
else. There is purpose then to what he 
does. Someone else will be worse of 
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YOUR CHILD 


better off depending on whether or not 
he finishes what he has undertaken to do. 

There has never been any time in 
your life when it was as easy as it is 
now for you to know your community. 
Because of the war you are doubtless 
going out into the community to do 
more than you have ever done. Like- 
wise, people are coming in to you. The 
people of your neighborhood or own 
apartment house are your Ration Board, 
your Block Captains, your salvage com- 
mittee. They are coming to call on 
you or are telephoning to you. You 
are all working together and getting 
to know one another. All this brings 
you responsibilities to and rewards from 
your community. 

Your responsibility in time of war de- 
mands that you awaken to the conditions 
in your own community. It is not 
enough for you to be aware of the state 


| of the nation; the state of what imme- 


diately surrounds you is vital, too. To 
fulfill your obligation in knowing your 
community you should be well-informed 
about its health services and its health 
laws, about its recreational facilities 
and its educational opportunities for 
both children and adults. 

Armed with knowledge of existing con- 
ditions, it is then up to you to see that 
present community standards are either 
maintained or raised. Even if you look 
at this only from the purely selfish angle, 
it is still true, for your child cannot 
rise very far above the community level. 
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You are answerable to your com- 
munity, as well as to yourself and your 
child, for the care of your child’s health, 
His most minor ailment carries with it 
the obligation to isolate him until he 
is well, for what may in him be a 
mild attack, may when spread to some- 
one else be dangerous, perhaps fatal. 
Even your child’s slight cold for which 
you feel too kind-hearted to keep him 
at home, may be the start of trouble 
for your whole community, may, when 
spread far enough, delay an essential 
war industry. The Red Cross Manual 
on Home Nursing says, “More than half 
of all the absences from work and school 
are caused by colds.” 

Your reward from knowledge of com- 
munity is heavy too. It is a fitting 
standard of health and recreation for 
your child, the assurance that he is safe 
and well-off when outside your home. 
This knowledge of the community brings 
you a more accurate conception of the 
surroundings in which your child plays, 
the children with whom he plays, the 
families and family ideals of those chil- 
dren. It shows you your child in rela- 
tion to others and again points where 
he is weak and where he is strong. 

Best of all, though, your community 
in war time gives something else to you. 
It gives you the secure feeling that 
small as you and your child are, unim- 
portant as you are, you are still great 
and of immeasurable importance. You 
are helping in the war effort. 








THE MISUSE OF REMEDIAL READING TEXTS 


Rosert L. McCavut 
University of Chicago 


Throughout the country almost all 
group instruction in remedial reading 
at the secondary school level is based 
upon one or another of the widely ad- 
vertised remedial reading texts’. The 
success of such instruction is determined 
by a host of factors, of which not the 
least important is the way that the texts 
are used. Unfortunately, many remedial 
reading teachers are ignorant of the 
limitations of texts, and their practices 
do not conform to the directious in the 
teacher’s manuals that accompany texts. 
Thereby they jeopardize the effective- 
ness of the remedial training. The pur- 
pose of this article is to discuss some 
misuses of remedial reading texts which 
the writer has observed in the classrooms 
of New England and the Middle West. 
It is his hope that the article will aid 
supervisors and directors of instruction 
in their efforts to appraise and improve 
remedial reading work in which a text is 
employed. 

I 

Some remedial reading teachers ap- 
parently believe that adjustmen* of in- 
struction and materials to individual 
differences is not desirable. 

At the beginning of the period these 
teachers hand out the texts, each pupil 
does the exercise for the day, and then 
the texts are collected. All pupils re- 
ceive the same training in the same 
amounts despite the fact that their weak- 
nesses and the causes of the weaknesses 
may differ. A boy who reads very slowly 
but understands thoroughly the message 


of the printed page is given training 
identical with that of a ein] who reads 
too fast for satisfactory comprehension, 
The pupil whose doting parents have 
surfeited him with books and pleas to 
read and have antagonized him against 
reading does exactly the same assign- 
ments as the pupil whose home provides 
few publications of any sort and no in- 
centives to read. To have all pupils, 
irrespective of the nature of their diff- 
culties, perform exercises relating to 
library skills, key words, précis writing, 
outlining, skimming, vocabulary building, 
picking out central ideas, reading for 
details, and speed reading is a “shotgun” 
approach. It is no better than the nos- 
trum of the quack doctor who, knowing 
only that his patient has a_ stomach 
ache, prescribes ice packs, bicarbonate 
of soda, castor oil, milk and crackers, 
bran, liver pills, and vitamin tablets. 

A wise remedial reading teacher ad- 
ministers tests, interviews children and 
their parents, and gathers all the infor- 
mation she can about her pupils. She 
seeks diligently for clues to their specific 
difficulties, and once she has completed 
her diagnosis she wastes no time on in- 
appropriate exercises. Instruction is 
directed at the individual pupil’s particu- 
lar weakness or weaknesses. A_ boy 
whose comprehension of detail is poor 
immediately undertakes exercises de- 
veloping this ability whether the exer- 
cises are in chapter four or chapter 
fourteen of the text. A girl who can- 
not organize what she reads starts in 


1Some of these texts are reviewed and evaluated by W. F. Dearborn, E. R. Collins, and the writer in ‘Recent 


Secondary School Reading Texts,” Harvard Educational Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1939. 
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with the chapter on outlining, not with 
chapter one on speed. All pupils may 
have the same text yet the exercises in 
the text that they perform vary with 
their personal needs. 

The successful remedial reading 
teacher is aware of individual differences 
among her pupils and she adjusts in- 
struction and materials to these differ- 
ences. 


II 


Some remedial reading teachers ap- 
parently believe that a text is a pana- 
cea which will cure all reading ailments. 
They never deviate from the order of 
the text and never go beyond it. This 
is a pernicious practice for several rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, remedial texts fre- 
quently do not include exercises which 
will eliminate the causes of reading diffi- 
culties. For example, a number of poor 
readers lack the experiences which re- 
search has proven to be an essential 
foundation for meaningful responses to 
oral and printed language*. These ex- 
periences cannot be furnished by a text 
with lists of prefixes and suffixes, a his- 
tory of the English language, and an 
account of the etymology of certain 
words. By fostering a specious and 
facile kind of verbalization such matter 
will merely alleviate the symptoms of the 
pupils’ deficiency. To eradicate the 
cause, the teacher must take the pupils 
on field trips, show them photographs, 
moving pictures, maps, models, and so 
forth, and utilize every possible avenue 
through which pupils can accumulate 
the fund of experiences that is the fertile 
seed ground of vocabulary growth. 


In the second place, most remedial 
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texts will not inspire pupils with a love 
for reading. The average text consists 
of drill exercises which are designed to 
produce a mastery of skills rather than 
an appreciation of reading as a recrea- 
tory and cultural pursuit. Even a pupil 
with an initial liking for reading tends 
to be bored, and the exercises hardly 
serve to demonstrate to the hostile child 
how enjoyable a book can be. Never- 
theless, it is universally conceded by ex- 
perts that engendering a love for books 
is a prime objective of remedial instruc- 
tion and that wide and omniverous read- 
ing is one of the most effective remedial 
measures. If a teacher is to increase the 
amount of her pupils’ reading and their 
pleasure in it, she cannot rest content 
with having them perform text exercises. 
She must attempt to eliminate the causes 
of her pupils’ antagonism, and she must 
associate with their existing interests her 
first steps in cultivating their love for 
reading. The shelves of her classroom 
library must be loaded with colorful and 
entertaining material so that each poor 
reader will find there a book which 
attracts him and which he can read with 
a degree of ease. 

A case from the writer’s files may 
clarify the preceding discussion. One 
ninth grade boy who had an acute dis- 
taste for reading boasted that he had 
never read a book in his life. The cause 
of his antipathy was his parents’ en- 
deavors, by supplication and coercion, 
to get him to read classics which were 
too mature for him. Further investiga- 
tion revealed that he had a home aquar- 
ium, belonged to a biology club, and 
wished to become an employee in a zoo. 
These interests were a clue to the type 
of reading matter which would appeal 


2Irving H. Anderson, “An Evaluation of Some Recent Research in the Psychology of Reading,” Harvard 


Educational Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, May 1987. 


Pp. 330-339. 
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to him. The remedial reading teacher, 
therefore, put in the classroom library 
Raymond L. Ditmars’ Animal Kingdom, 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1941), a book narrating the ad- 
ventures of the Curator of Reptiles and 
Mammals of the New York Zoological 
Park. Eventually the boy picked up 
the book and began to read. He was 
enthralled. When he demanded more 
like it, he was given animal stories by 
Terhune, Roberts, London, Seton, 
O’Brien, Knight, Rawlings, O’Hara, and 
other authors. During the seven months 
he took remedial training, he read vol- 
untarily sixteen books and he gained a 
grade and a half in reading ability. His 
mother, who had been persuaded to desist 
from her efforts to force him to read 
the classics, wrote the following letter 
to the remedial teacher: “Thank you so 
much for your work with Jack. It has 
certainly helped him to have the right 
attitude toward books. He has asked 
me to buy him books for Christmas.” 

In the third place, texts are not ade- 
quate for all phases of remedial instruc- 
tion because they often neglect certain 
rudimentary reading skills. There are, 
for instance, secondary school pupils 
whose word recognition habits are faulty 
and whose reading is characterized by 
reversals, letter omissions, and word sub- 
stitutions. These pupils cannot improve 
their reading until they master the ele- 
ments of phonic analysis, learn to per- 
ceive words precisely, and become expert 
at discriminating between speech sounds. 
As secondary school texts may not have 
suitable exercises for pupils who are 
hindered by poor word recognition, the 
teacher must construct her own exercises 
or have recourse to lower grade manuals 
and readers. In the fourth place, reme- 
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dial reading texts ordinarily do not con- 
tain practice selections of over 2000 
words in length, yet the reading situa- 
tions of school and life require the pupil 
to read more extended prose. It is one 
thing to read a 500-word narrative 
swiftly; it is not an identical thing to 
read a 5000-word story swiftly. Out- 
lining two or three paragraphs is quite 
a different reading problem from out- 
lining a fifty paragraph science chap- 
ter. Manifestly, the teacher must supply 
pupils with practice selections longer 
than those in remedial texts. 

The successful remedial reading 
teacher supplements the text with diverse 
experiences, materials, exercises, and 
methods. 

III 

Some remedial reading teachers ap- 
parently believe that drill is the best 
and only form of learning. 

A certain type of remedial text is 
composed of short prose and poetry 
passages, each of which is followed by 
ten or twelve questions. In classrooms 
where these texts are employed training 
sometimes involves just four activities: 
(1) the pupils read a designated pas- 
sage and the teacher times them; (2) 
they answer the questions; (3) they 
correct the answers; (4) their speed and 
comprehension are recorded. 
Nothing more is done. The pupil who 
reads slowly is not taught that there 
are different speeds for different pur- 
poses and materials. He is not informed 
that he should emphasize important sen- 
tences more than unimportant ones or 
that vocalization is an impediment. He 
and the other pupils are expected to 
improve without being told how they 
can improve. An objective is set up, 
but they are not provided with a means 
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of attaining it. Their unguided drill 
strengthens their inefficient reading 
habits, for they repeat blindly the same 
errors again and again. 


Conversely, the sensible remedial 
teacher advises the pupils about methods 
of reading which will enable them to 
conquer their difficulties. To prevent 
the superficial reader from trying to 
read faster, she has him keep only a 
comprehension record. He also takes 
notes, makes up thought and detail 
questions, writes précis, outlines, draws 
conclusions, and applies measures for 
apprehending content which have been 
suggested by the teacher. She discusses 
with all pupils their responses and tells 
them how errors can be avoided. They 
learn from her what good reading is and 
how they can achieve it. 


The successful remedial reading 
teacher leavens drill with guidance. 


IV 


Some remedial reading teachers ap- 
parently believe that extrinsic motiva- 
tion renders intrinsic motivation un- 
necessary. 


In many classrooms charting the 
pupil’s speed and comprehension scores 
is deemed the ne plus ultra of motiva- 
tion. Draw the pupil’s speed record (in 
words per minute) in red and his com- 
prehension record (percentage of ques- 
tions answered correctly) in blue, and, 
presto, he is inflamed with a burning 
passion to improve his reading. Two 
assumptions underlie this practice: 
(1) the child has a graphic record of 
his past performance and so he will try 
from day to day to “beat” his previous 
scores; (2) the child has a graphic 
record of progress which will enhearten 
him to strive for greater improvement. 
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With regard to the first assumption, it 
should be remembered that the desire to 
effect a rise in red and blue lines is no 
conatus. Red and blue lines will be a 
stimulus to sustained effort only if the 
pupil is constantly reminded that these 
lines symbolize increased mastery of read- 
ing and that reading itself is a medium 
for obtaining increased pleasure and 
knowledge. A chart does not render 
other forms of motivation unnecessary. 
The teacher must continue to stress the 
importance and value of reading, and 
she must repeatedly interpret in terms 
of the enjoyment and information to be 
derived from reading what a rise in the 
charted lines represents. Otherwise the 
device will either lose its motivational 
power or the pupil will become interested 
in the chart per se, not in improving his 
reading. 

Against the second assumption it may 
be argued that a chart will portray with 
equal vividness improvement or regres- 
sion. And what seems to be a regression 
in a pupil’s reading is likely to occur if 
performance on a text is graphed. Text 
selections are not always of the same 
difficulty nor do they always test the 
same reading skill. Thus the perform- 
ance of a pupil will show variations from 
day to day which can not be attributed 
to changes in his reading ability. Today 
he may read an easy selection at 250 
words a minute; tomorrow he may read a 
harder selection at 150 words a minute. 
Another pupil whose weakness is in secur- 
ing details may be able to answer nine 
out of ten questions dealing with central 
ideas today; he may answer four out of 
ten questions dealing with details tomor- 
row. The reading capacity of these 
pupils has not decreased; however, they 
may think so and feel discouraged be- 
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cause their charted performance is high 
one day and drops precipitously the 
next. Under these circumstances a chart 
saps the pupil’s morale. A _ remedial 
reading teacher, obviously, should not 
trust implicitly in rises and falls of red 
and blue lines as indicators of reading 
improvement or regression. She should 
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consider them diagnostically significant, 
and she should see that her pupils under- 
stand what these lines mean and how 
they are affected by extraneous factors, 

The successful remedial reading 
teacher employs extrinsic ‘motivation 
with caution and relies chiefly wpon in- 
trinsic motivation. 


DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING READING IN THE 
DEPARTMENTALIZED SCHOOL 


Tuomas D. Horn 
River Forest, Illinois 


The particular pattern of depart- 
mentalization as discussed in this paper 
is organized in this manner: there is a 
separation of homeroom (usually con- 
sisting of reading, penmanship, spelling, 
arithmetic, and sometimes English), 
from social science, science, library, 
music, art, and physical education. As 
the class periods terminate, the children 
move from room to room according to 
schedule. 

Probably the most serious difficulty in 
attempting to teach reading in the 
platoon school is the lack of opportunity 
for integration. The reading teacher, 
who in a departmentalized system is the 
homeroom teacher, does not handle the 
social science, the hygiene, the science, 
or the music or art, and this practically 
precludes the possibility of easily using 
these departmentalized subjects with 
reading. Each reading lesson becomes 
an isolated problem in motivation, and, 
as a result, the children become more 
difficult to motivate, and more difficult 
to get to drive a job through to its end. 

When one teacher is responsible for 
all the subjects, the reading is an in- 
tegral part of the social science, and the 


social science content may be carried over 
to expedite the work on reading skills. 
Suppose you were working on a clothing 
unit in social science. There is ample 
opportunity for combining the reading 
and social science for the development 
of location of information, organization 
of information, comprehension of mate- 
vial, oral reading, and retention of the 
subject matter. Sentence construction 
in reports may well be brought into the 
English period. With this arrangement, 
the whole program is more flexible, but 
such a three-fold combination is not 
easily possible in a departmentalized 
school. 

Progressive teachers in the platoon or 
departmentalized schools have attempted 
to work together in order to secure more 
aid and cooperation for integrating the 
content subjects and reading. This type 
of teacher cooperation is very fine, but 
it is often impossible due to the clash 
of personalities. Also, even though the 
teachers are cooperative, the time re- 
quired for conferences and change of 
materials usually makes the procedure 
prohibitive. Even under the most favor- 
able integration in platoon of reading 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE DEPARTMENTALIZED SCHOOL 


and other curricular fields, this integra- 
tin is more difficult than where the 
reading teacher also teaches the tradi- 
tional content subjects. 

The departmentalized school, in its 
attempt to organize for teacher concen- 
tration on fewer subjects, results in 
larger numbers of students passing 
through each room. For instance, a 
homeroom teacher usually teaches about 
cighty pupils each day, and under these 
conditions, acquaintance with the chil- 
dren is difficult. If our ideas of provid- 
ing for individual differences and indi- 
vidualized reading work are supposed to 
function, a much smaller number of chil- 
dren must be dealt with. In some cases, 
a teacher will have eighty children the 
first semester, with an entirely new flock 
of eighty more confronting her the sec- 
ond semester. This hardly allows her 
time to learn their names. One way to 
help overcome this difficulty is to par- 
ticipate in out of school activities with 
the children, but with the small amount 
of time available to teachers, such con- 
tacts must of necessity be limited. 

The third difficulty in teaching read- 
ing in the departmentalized school is 
the rigid daily program. This program 
is predetermined on the basis of the 
needs of the year before, or upon the 
needs which the principal or supervisor 
feels will arise. While this rigidity has 
been considerably alleviated by the good 
sense of competent supervisors, some un- 
fortunate teachers are still dressed down 
because they allow the reading period to 
lap six minutes into the spelling period. 
The special teachers have entirely new 
classes every hour, and many times every 
half hour. For example, in one school, 
the library and physical education 
teachers have almost five hundred chil- 
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dren the first day of the week, and then 
another set of five hundred children the 
second day of the week. It is doubtful 
that these teachers could ever really get 
to know any of the pupils. It is some- 
times argued that this lack of acquaint- 
ance with the pupils makes no difference, 
but it does prevent the establishment of 
satisfactory pupil-teacher relationships. 

The fourth difficulty grows out of the 
first one, the lack of opportunity for 
integration. Since there is a separation 
of reading and other curricular fields, 
the teacher may introduce a new unit 
each day, or select a unit requiring sev- 
eral successive days for completion. In 
either case, the content of the separate 
unit is added to an already crowded cur- 
riculum. There is considerable waste of 
time because of all the different prepara- 
tions on the part of the teachers, and 
(paradoxically, in view of the main argu- 
ment for departmentalization) there is 
a lack of concentration on the part of 
the pupils. Think how confusing it must 
be for a pupil to have a unit on hygiene 
in physical education, a unit on pioneer 
life in social science, a unit on great 
speeches in auditorium, another unit in 
English, a unit on the history of com- 
posers in music, and on top of all these, 
to have still another separate unit in the 
reading program. It would seem that a 
good way to conserve time, materials, and 
nerves, and to promote unified accom- 
plishment, would be to combine or inte- 
grate units. 

Problem five is the difficulty of mate- 
rials. Unless there are ample texts and 
materials available to carry out a work 
type reading program as well as a recre- 
ational program, the teacher may find 
it impossible to work adequately upon 
the reading skills. - 
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Reading skills are a function of the 
type of content to which they are to be 
applied, and many readers do not con- 
tain content representative of the vari- 
ous curricular fields. In fact, many are 
so heavily weighted with literature selec- 
tions not readily adapted to develop- 
ment of work type reading skills that the 
readers are almost useless. Thus any 
administrator contemplating a conver- 
sion of his schools into the departmen- 
talized type, should be prepared finan- 
cially to meet the increase in library 


needs. 


Growing out of this last problem is a 
similar one which involves the avail- 
ability of adequate materials. When 
a teacher finds that the reading text 
contains few acceptable work type les- 
sons, she immediately looks about her 
for possible substitutes. She perhaps 
recognizes the fine possibilities in social 
science materials. But when the social 
science teacher is approached on the 
matter, the hopeful reading teacher 
usually finds that these materials are 
not available for her use. 

The seventh difficulty in teaching 
reading in a departmentalized school 
has to do with teacher responsibility in 
teaching the skills. Unless there is a 
definite plan for the introduction and 
development of the reading skills in very 
definite, specified levels, haphazard selec- 
tion of reading procedure results, and 
the children may or may not receive in- 
struction in the proper areas. Often 
there is a vague departmentalization of 
the skills themselves, with the library 
teacher being responsible for use of the 
index, the English teacher held for use 
of the dictionary, and the reading 
teacher seeing that the children learn 
whatever skills remain. In other words, 
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without definite reading responsibility, 
there is great danger that no one skill 
will have sufficient emphasis to be re- 
tained by the children, or that certain 
skills will be omitted. 

The last difficulty to be discussed js 
tied up, in part, with the problem of the 
increased turnover of pupil population 
each day. As the teacher attempts to 
follow up her diagnostic tests, and to 
detect the individual weak points through 
informal questioning, because of the 
larger numbers of pupils passing 
through, the time for individual remedial 
work is cut down. No matter how each 
class is grouped, the possible minutes 
to be spent on each child are so re- 
stricted because of numbers, that the 
teacher must determine which children 
will receive the benefit of her time, and 
which will work independently most of 
the period. Probably the answer to this 
question is to concentrate upon the 
pupils needing the most help. In any 
case, the individual diagnosis of reading 
difficulties and subsequent remedial work 
becomes harder in the departmentalized 
school because of the increase of pupil 
population in the reading day. 


I would say that the departmentaliza- 
tion of music, art, and physical educa- 
tion is acceptable, and, indeed, even 
schools which are not wholly depart- 
mentalized may have special teachers for 
those particular subjects. Departmental 
teaching of physical education, art, and 
music does not involve such serious diff- 
culties, for the skills developed in these 
areas are not basically needed in success 
in other curricular fields. In contrast, 
the basic abilities in reading are indis- 
pensable to achievement in all fields which 


involve the study of books. 
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READING IN THE SIXTH GRADE $17 


The difficulties of teaching reading in 
platoon or departmentalized schools 
might be summarized as follows: (1) a 
lack of opportunity for integration, with 
each reading lesson becoming an isolated 
problem in motivation; (2) difficulty in 
knowing the children as individuals, due 
to the large numbers passing through 
the special rooms (reading included) ; 
(3) tendency for the periods to become 
rigid because of the administrative neces- 
sity of moving classes; (4) crowding 
the program because when a separate 
reading unit is used to develop reading 
skills, it becomes one more in an already 
too large number of units confronting 


the child; (5) use of readers too heavily 
weighted with literature which is not 
readily adaptable to work type reading, 
and not containing content representa- 
tive of the various curricular fields; 
(6) lack of available materials because 
those which might possibly be used are 
restricted to use in other departments; 
(7) lack of definite responsibility for 
teaching the reading skills, resulting in 
omission of certain skills, or inadequate 
retention of skills by the children; (8) 
increased turnover of pupil population, 
making individual diagnosis of reading 
difficulties and remedial work harder for 
the teacher. 


GENERAL AND REMEDIAL READING IN 
THE SIXTH GRADE 


LovisE Roses 
Dover, Delaware 


Last year reading was one of the 
major concerns of the Selbyville School. 
In the Sixth Grade the reading program 
was based on the pupils’ reading inter- 
ests. The program was introduced with 
an exhibit of books which had been sent 
on approval. The teacher had arranged 
with a book company to send about one 
hundred books for the pupils to examine. 
About seventy-five of these books were 
purchased. The teacher explained to the 
students that since she did not know 
them and their reading interests she 
could not select their books wisely, and 
therefore they could select some from 
the exhibit. They used the reading 
period to examine and read the books. 
The pupils were asked to read two books 
and to tell which one they liked best; 
they were encouraged to write a short 





statement about the book. A _ record 
was also kept of their oral comments. 

A tabulated chart for each book was 
made, showing how many students read 
the book and whether or not they liked 
it. In addition, small cards were fur- 
nished on which the pupils wrote their 
comments. These were placed on a card- 
board which later develdped into a bul- 
letin board for a “Books You Want To 
Read.” On this bulletin board the pupils 
could arrange short written comments 
about the books they liked. Some of the 
pupils used book jackets and others 
made their own illustrations for their 
comments. This led to a table exhibit 
of several books on one topic, with ob- 
jects on display to illustrate the con- 
tent. For example, one pupil exhibited 
electrical equipment with several books 
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on electricity which he had read. His- 
torical novels prompted an exhibit of 
old letters, newspapers, and other his- 
torical materials, which later developed 
into an index of educative community 
resources. The index facilitated the col- 
lection of materials for other exhibits, 
which in turn motivated reading on 
many topics. 

The community resources index was 
also used to obtain speakers to supple- 
ment or to classify topics which the 
class was studying. For example, when 
the class got into an argument over a 
question about Pike’s Peak not answered 
in their books, they consulted their re- 
source index, found the name and ad- 
dress of a person who had been there, 
and invited her to school to help settle 
the question. The teacher used this in- 
dex in obtaining speakers and materials 
to help motivate certain reading topics. 

Both the general and remedial reading 
were integrated with other subjects. The 
desire to make a frieze of the “Western 
Movement” proved a need for more read- 
ing to find correct information for the 
illustrative designs. Some of the written 
language lessons were used to write and 
illustrate stories for lower grades. 
Remedial reading in arithmetic consisted 
of having pupils draw one line under 
what was given nd two lines under what 
was to be found in problems. 

Reading textbooks were assigned ac- 
cording to the reading age of the pupil. 
For those books which carry so prom- 
inently on the title page their grade 
placement, the title page was removed 
from the book to prevent any embar- 
rassment of the low level reading pupils. 
The books were covered with oilcloth. 
The designs on the oilcloth were the 
teacher’s symbols of grade placement. 





The triangle design represented third- 
grade books, the square design repre- 
sented fourth-grade books, the star 
represented the fifth-grade books, the 
Scottie represented sixth-grade books 
and the solid colors were junior-high- 
school books. 

Pupils were taught how to give book 
reports and reviews. When there was 
not enough low level reading of sixth 
grade interest, the pupil was asked to 
read or to tell the story to a lower 
grade. By using this incentive the pupil 
did not object to reading a lower grade 
book. The reading of a play behind a 
screen over a make-believe microphone 
to the third grade provided an oppor- 
tunity to get pupils to read easy ma- 
terial. 

The pupil’s keen interest in partici- 
pating in the varied reading situations 
probably caused them to be unaware of 
their gains in ability to read. Later, 
however, they became interested in the 
charts which showed their progress in 
speed, comprehension and reading inter- 
ests. Of these charts, the “Reading In- 
terests” had the greatest appeal to the 
class. This series of charts consisted of 
six large charts of oak tag. One of the 
dominant lines of interest was printed 
at the top of each chart. A list of the 
pupils was arranged vertically on the 
left hand side. After a pupil had read 
a story he might, if he desired to, paste 
a “small book” (a piece of colored paper 
1%” x 1” folded to look like a book) 
opposite his name. Red paper was used 
for the adventure books, blue for the 
historical stories, yellow for nature 
stories, green for geography, purple for 
transportation and communication, and 
white for the hero stories. In addition, 
a card index was kept of every book 
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READING IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


read. On the card the pupil entered the 
author and title, answered the question 
of whether or not he finished the book, 
and recorded the degree of his like or 
dislike of it. 

The “Reading Interests Charts” 
proved a stimulation to more varied 
readings and also provided the teacher 
with a quick way of checking the reading 
interests of the pupils. A glance at the 
chart revealed whether a pupil was read- 
ing in too narrow a field, scattering his 
reading over too wide a field, or develop- 
ing a healthy interest in one dominant 
line and at the same time getting a good 
broad experience of many fields of in- 
terest. 

At the beginning of the term the 
reading ages of the groups were checked 
by the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capa- 
city Tests. The second testing at the 
end of the term showed that gains were 
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made on the Metropolitan Tests, the 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, and on 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests. 

The evaluation of the general reading 
progress for all of the pupils was based 
not only on the gains made on reading 
tests and the improvement in their class- 
room work, but also on whether or not 
the interests and experiences had been 
intensified and extended and whether new 
interests had been developed. 

Each pupil was asked to evaluate his 
most significant experience of the year. 
Many of the pupils mentioned reading 
and how it helped them in understanding 
arithmetical problems, and some men- 
tioned that it had helped them to en- 
joy their social studies. Probably the 
greatest gain was the feeling of pride 
and the enjoyment that the class showed 
in their reading accomplishments. 
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This book is intended for both sexes, and may be put into the hands of those who 





differ greatly in taste, as well as in understanding. If, in the view of a teacher, any 
piece be above the comprehension of the readers, or if it be not likely to interest their 
feelings sufficiently to render it pleasing and profitable, it should be passed over; and 
nothing, perhaps, would be lost if one quarter or one third were omitted on the first 
reading. It is high time for instructors to understand that every pupil is not to be 
required to read every piece that is found in his reading book, but that his understanding 
and his tastes are to be invariably consulted. 


—From “Preface” to The Popular Reader or Complete Scholar, “Intended as a 
reading book for the higher classes in academies and other schools in the United 
States.” Greenfield, (Mass.): A. Phelps, 1836. P. 4. By “The author of The 
Franklin Primer.” 





THE WELL PLANNED DAY 
A Round Table Disscussion 


Crara Evans 
University of Nebraska 





(The setting is an attractively decorated Mrs. G (who is_ rather 
council room in the Bancroft Grade School. dressed): Our house is too cold in the 
About twenty mothers are sitting about a . fn Bite : 
large table at the head of which is Miss E, wammeng fat Ce Kite to ant Sater ey 


ait ts is teak Ge ©. S.A eceieiie get dressed. I don’t want them to catch 
discussion. ) cold. 

Miss E: You are quite right in dress- 
ing them at once, Mrs. G. Unless the 
house has had time to get warm or the 
child can be comfortable in a warm bath- 
robe, he should dress before breakfast, 
Now, what would be a good breakfast 
for a small child? 

Mrs. M: I usually serve Betty Jean 
milk, cereal, and stewed fruit of some 
sort. Right now, with the shortage of 
sugar orange juice is excellent, or to- 
mato juice. 

This afternoon we shall discuss a small Miss E: That is certainly a good 
child’s day. We shall talk about all his 
activities at home and in school. The 
first question is: When should he rise in 
the morning? 


poorly 


Miss E: 1 am glad to be with you this 
afternoon. When I was asked last year 
to speak to you I said No, for I never 
make speeches. But, like most women, 
I don’t mind talking, and that is why 
I’m here. We are going to have a dis- 
cussion to which each of us, I hope, will 
contribute all that she can. Please feel 
no hesitation in taking part, for I know 
you can tell me many things I ought to 
know. 


breakfast, as Betty Jean’s excellent 
health proves. With breakfast com- 
pleted fairly early, there should be no 
need for hurry in the period immediately 
Mrs. M: Not later than seven o’clock, following. At this time it is desirable 
if he is to have plenty of time for break- that the child have his bowel movement. 
fast and getting ready for school. He should also brush his teeth. 
Miss E: Yes, seven o’clock is a good Mrs. Gi: Toothbrushes for poor peo- 
hour. Now, what does a child do imme- ple? 
diately upon rising ? Shouldn’t he drink Miss E: Yes, indeed. At the ten-cent 
a cup of slightly warm water, and then 


stores you can buy a good toothbrush 
go to the toilet for his first urination? 


for as little as five cents. Next, the 
Mrs. P: I try to see that my twins child should complete his preparations 
follow that program. for school. Most of his cleaning up 
Miss E: What about getting the child should have been done the night before, 
dressed? Of course, he must wash his ‘80 that little remains but washing his 
face and hands before breakfast, but hands and face, combing his hair, and 
why should you bother to dress him tying his shoe laces. 
then? Why not let him eat in his Mrs. C: Does combing the hair in- 
sleepers? clude permanents for little girls, Miss E! 
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Miss E: I’m glad you asked that ques- 
tion. It emphatically does not. I be- 
lieve that children’s hair in its natural 
state is far more attractive than any 
“hair-do” they could get. Heaven pro- 
tect our little girls from the permanent 
waves that are not natural and not per- 
manent. 

Mrs. C (smiling) : That’s exactly what 
I think. But, to come back to our 
subject—When should the children leave 
for school? 

Miss E: Never before ecight-thirty. 
Normally, that will give them plenty of 
time to get to school but no time for 
loitering on the way or about the 
grounds. Incidentally, I want to say 
at this point that the child often needs 
help in his choice of wraps. Left to 
himself, he is very likely to get too many 
or too few. 

Mrs. G: I guess some kids are lucky 
if they can find too many. (Mrs. Gi nods 
in agreement. ) 

Miss E: Until twelve o’clock the child 
is in school. There he is free to go to 
the toilet at any time. He should get a 
drink at ten-fifteen. When he comes 
home, he should find his dinner ready. 
I hope that you make sure he always 
washes his hands before eating. Mrs. 
W, what sort of meal do you think ad- 
visable at noon? 

Mrs. W: Well, the central dish should 
be meat or fish, or eggs or a cheese dish 
will do as well. My boys sometimes like 
cod-fish patties made with eggs and 
cracker crumbs. 

Miss E: All those foods are excellent. 
But shouldn’t there be potatoes, either 
baked or boiled or mashed? 


Mrs. G: Ain’t fried potatoes so good? 
Miss E: The other ways of preparing 
potatoes are preferable for children. 
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You see, foods that are greasy or cooked 
in fat are unhealthful. 

Mrs. P: I often use rice for my 
starchy dish instead of potatoes. 

Mrs. M: For that purpose I like the 
whole-grain rice. 

Miss E: That is a very good idea, Mrs. 
M. What about vegetables, Mrs. W? 

Mrs. S: I use tomatoes, carrots, and 
beans a lot. Also cabbage and spinach. 
Be sure to remember both raw and 
cooked vegetables. They are all cheap 
and easy to get during the school year. 
I have to watch my food bills pretty 
closely. Of course, through the warmer 
months you can get more fresh things. 

Miss E: They are all fine, Mrs. S. 
And now, what about drinks? 

Mrs. W: Milk, by all means. Each 
child needs three full glasses or more 
every day. Tea and coffee may not be 
very harmful, but they certainly do the 
child no good. 

Miss E: You will probably wish to 
close the meal with a simple dessert. 
What would you suggest, Mrs. M? 

Mrs. M: I usually serve custard or 
jello or some stewed fruit. Cook it with 
honey or Karo syrup if you do not have 
sugar. I try to make sure that Betty 
Jean will have a satisfactory dessert so 
that she won’t feel the need of candy. 

Miss E: That’s a good point. It is 
true that children love sweets and should 
have them in moderation. But they 
should not eat candy, at least not till 
after dinner. 


Mrs. G: My kids would think they 
were treated pretty mean if they didn’t 
get a few pennies to buy candy on the 
way to school in the morning. 

Miss E: Couldn’t they be taught to 
wait until after dinner? I’m sure you 
would be pleased with the results. Better 
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still, couldn’t they buy dates, figs, 
raisins, or fresh fruit instead of candy? 
An orange, you know, costs only two 
pennies. 

But now, what of preparations for 
the child’s return to school? When he 
has finished his dinner, he should wash 
his face and hands, brush his teeth, get 
a drink of water, and go to the toilet. 
He need not start back to school before 
fifteen minutes till one. From that time 
till three-fifteen or three-thirty he will be 
in school, of course. He should be home 
by four o’clock. Then what should his 
program be? 

Mrs. N: If the weather is mild enough, 
I encourage my children to play out- 
of-doors from about four to five. I feel 
that children should get all the fresh air 
and sunshine they can. 

Miss E: That is the best possible plan 
for them. We who live in the Middle 
West are fortunate in having the best 
sunshine in the United States. People 
in New York City would gladly pay 
much for just a portion of the air and 
light that we have all around us. We 
have the purest water, too, and that 
boon costs us practically nothing. 

Mrs. M: Well, when my children come 
from school I have them change their 
clothes. Then I let them play as they 
please from four to five, so long as they 
do not bother other people. But it’s 
still hard to fill the time between five 
and five-thirty, when we have our supper. 

Mrs. N: It’s a pity that we haven’t 
more old-fashioned chores for our young- 
sters. When I was a child, each of us 
had certain tasks every evening. 

Mrs. W: Yes, so did the children of 
our family. We were expected to feed 
the chickens, cut the kindling, and bring 
in the wood. 
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Mrs. P: I think that most of us have 
some such memories. I recall that my 
sisters and I always had to bring in 
the clothes on Mondays when we got 
home after school. I wish we had as 
much for our children to do now. 

Miss E: I quite agree with you, ladies, 
However, families of moderate means are 
fortunate in having more work for the 
children than some homes provide. Next, 
what should we say about the supper 
period? 

Mrs. C: Well, I always see to it that 
the children wash their hands _ before 
they come to the table. Our supper 
for the children is rather light. We 
have cocoa, which I make with milk. 
For each child there is an egg, poached 
or boiled so that it’s easy to digest. 
There’s bread, of course, with some kind 
of jam. 

Mrs. P: At our house the children 
help with the dishes after supper. That 
gives me more time for planning tomor- 
row’s breakfast. In that way I avoid 
some of the rush and fuss that we are 
liable to get into in the mornings. 

Miss E: That’s an excellent idea, Mrs. 
P. We all wish to keep our days as 
orderly as possible. I find that it helps 
me to set my breakfast table the night 
before, since I have to leave home a 
little after seven in the morning. I can 
begin the day more calmly if I don’t 
have to hurry with my morning work. 

Now, how do your children spend the 
time between supper and bed, Mrs. $? 

Mrs. S: Well, to tell you the truth, 
that’s the great problem of the day. It 
seems very hard to find amusements that 
won’t leave the children excited and un- 
willing to go to bed. 

Mrs. C: Yes, and that won’t disturb 
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their father when he wants to read the 
paper or listen to some radio program. 

Miss E: You have pointed out a real 
dificulty there, Mrs. C. Has anyone 
had any success in solving it? 

Mrs. M: In the evening my small 
children like to use their blunt-pointed 
scissors for cutting pictures from old 
catalogues and magazines. And em- 
broidery work will often interest the 
older girls. 

Mrs. P: Each of my youngsters has 
his own library card, and they all keep 
well supplied with stories to read. And 
many times the whole family gathers 
around the radio to listen to a favorite 


| program. 


Miss E: That’s a very good point. 
Nothing is more important than that we 
should make the home attractive to every 
member of the family. 

Mrs. G: Sometimes it’s hard to know 
where they go at night, especially the 
boys. 

Miss E: We should know the where- 
abouts of all our children, both boys 
and girls, and we should make the home 
a place to which they are glad to return. 
Children should feel that their family is 
their haven, their place of rest. They 
should find their parents willing to listen 
to their problems and sympathize with 
them. At home we should find some- 
thing that money cannot buy—faith and 
confidence in us. 


And now we have nearly completed 
our day. A child should go to bed not 
later than eight o’clock. After a busy 
cay, a mother may feel too tired to bathe 
the children at night, but that is the best 
time for a bath. Twice a week each child 
should have a full bath with soap and 
water. His hair should be washed once 
a week, Every night he should go to 
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bed clean, with hands, face, arms, and 
genital organs washed. 

I know that the program we have fol- 
lowed in imagination demands long hours 
of work from you mothers. By the time 
you have the children in bed, you may 
well exclaim, “What a day!” But 
motherhood means patience and devotion 
to the needs of children. I congratulate 
you mothers of Bancroft School upon 
your children. They are a fine group 
of youngsters. 

Mrs. M: We know that we owe much 
to the school, too. For one thing, I 
have great confidence in the school’s 
nurse, and I feel that she does much to 
promote the children’s health. 

Miss E: I should like every mother 
to know of the school’s interest in the 
health of its children. They are regu- 
larly weighed and measured. Those that 
are underweight may have milk at a very 
slight cost. The children also receive 
sight and hearing tests. Our city has an 
excellent municipal clinic from which you 
may receive free medical and dental help. 
At ten o’clock every Thursday morning 
the Junior League holds a clinic here 
for well babies. All young children 
should have regular health examinations. 
Those of school age should stay at home 
if they have colds. We all know that a 
well child is a happy child, and we should 
take every means in our power to keep 
our children well. 

Mrs. C: I have found a great deal of 
value in today’s discussion, and I am 
very glad that I came. 

Mrs. Gi: It was very good. I see now 
why my Tony so much likes his school. 

Miss E: I am sure that we have all 
profited from this exchange of ideas, and 
I look forward to our next meeting to- 
gether. 








GAMES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Maraaret Buscuor and Isasetyt R. WILKERSON 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


“Please, may we play a game?” 

How many times have you heard that 
plea and wished that you knew an ap- 
propriate game—one that would tie in 
with the subject under discussion and 
at the same time satisfy the children’s 
desire for active competition? The 
games in this article have all been tried 
and have proved successful both from 
the children’s and the teacher’s point of 
view. 

In the study of history factual mate- 
rial must be stressed and yet interest not 
allowed to lag. The game “I Am” will 
appeal to both boys and girls and can 
be made entirely by them. In a study 
of the medieval period, for instcnce, in 
which the class is interested in French 
and English kings, the teacher and group 
first agree upon a list of kings to be 
remembered. When the list has been 
drawn up, each child makes several cards 
the size of regular playing cards out of 
tagboard and prints on each card the 
name of a particular king. The cards 
can be decorated with a drawing of the 
king or an appropriate design. To play 
the game, the group divides itself into 
smaller groups of four or five; the cards 
are placed in the middle of a table, and 
each child in turn draws a card and 
answers these questions: Is the king 
French or English? In what period or 
ecntury did he live? What is one out- 
standing fact about him? If the child 
answers all of these questions he keeps 
the card and scores three. If he an- 
swers one or two questions, he scores 
accordingly and replaces the card at 
the bottom of the pile. 


“Spotting” is a game which will ap- 
peal to boys in particular. A group of 
objects representative of a particular 
period in history is placed on a table. 
For example, in studying early Ameri- 
can history, a hatchet, a cherry, a mini- 
ature stove, a bell, some tea, etc., may 
be used. Each child in turn is allowed 
a few minutes in which to look at the 
object. He then returns to his seat and 
writes in one column as many objects 
as he can recall. In another column he 
gives the name of the person or event 
which the object suggests to him. 

“Who Am I or What Am I?” is an 
adaptation of the popular quiz games. 
The child who is it chooses a character 
or object which he represents and tries 
to tell ingeniously enough details to set 
the others guessing his identity. The 
one who guesses it correctly is it. 

To further visual and mental accuracy 
in map study play the game “Find the 
Spot.” The children draw on stiff paper 
in heavy lines an outline map of the con- 
tinent, country, or state they are study- 
ing. After the teacher has thumbtacked 
this map on a bulletin board and marked 
but not labeled rivers, mountains, and 
cities, she writes the names of these places 
on separate slips of paper. Then the 
children in turn draw these slips from 
a box and try to thumbtack them on the 
map in the proper location. When a 
child misses, his turn goes to the next 
person. 

“Keep It Going” demands both alert- 
ness and geographical knowledge. The 
children arrange themselves in a circle. 
One child is chosen to begin. He names 
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acity or state, such as Arkansas, and 
the next child, before ten is counted, 
names another city or state beginning 
with “s”, the last letter of Arkansas. 
This game may go on indefinitely. 
“Guessing” calis for ingenuity. This 
is a game based on the meaning of syl- 
lables. For example a child might choose 
the word “Massachusetts.” He would 
say, “The first two syllables are the 
name of a slave owner. The third is 
what we do when we eat, and the fourth 
is a form of the verb ‘to set,’ and the 
hole is the name of a state in the United 
States. What is it?” 

After members of a class have been 
working independently for a length of 
time, a good team game is “Where Is It?” 
The class divides itself into two teams. 
One side gives the names of cities, and 
the other side answers with the names of 
the corresponding countries. 

Lyric poetry can be made more enjoy- 
able by the use of the game “Color 
Hunt.” Each child is given crayons 
and a mimeographed copy of various 
lyric poems’ containing color. Mase- 
field’s “Cargoes” or “Frost Tonight” 





by Edith Thompson may be used. He 
then hunts for colors, either stated or 
suggested, underlining them with the 
correct color. Few children think of 
poetry in terms of color, and this game 
is an amazing revelation to them. 

Grammar made informal can be of 
immeasurable value to children. A sug- 
gested means is the game “Word Hunts.” 
The teacher chooses a page from any 
one of their books—arithmetic, social 








studies, or’ English. She allows them 
five minutes to find all the nouns on that 
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page. The child who has the most nouns 
may choose the next part of speech to 
be hunted. This may be continued as 
long as the children’s interest lasts. 

“Teakettle” is a game which never 
fails to enliven dull moments. When a 
class has sufficiently grasped the idea of 
homonyms and antonyms, introduce this 
game to them. For each homonym or 
antonym used in a sentence, substitute 
the word “teakettle,” as,—The teakettle- 
haired man teakettled the book (The 
red-haired man read the book). 

“Spin the Platter” makes learning 
numbers fun. The children are seated 
in a semi-circle on the floor. One child 
spins the platter, calling out a combina- 
tion such as, ten times five. The child 
in front of whom the platter lands, must 
catch it and give the correct answer. If 
he fails to do so, he is then it. 

Games are the essence of childhood. 
They contain the very elements of edu- 
cation for which teachers and parents 
are constantly striving: good sports- 
manship, agile thinking, and active par- 
ticipation. When work and play go hand 
in hand, then learning cannot fail to be 
spontaneous, for as Anatole France 
writes, “The whole art of teaching is 
only the art of awakening the natural 
curiosity of young minds for the purpose 
of satisfying it afterwards, and curiosity 
itself can be vivid and wholesome only in 
proportion as the mind is contented and 
happy. ‘Those acquirements crammed 
by force into minds of children simply 
clog and stifle intelligence. In order that 
knowledge be properly digested, it must 
have been swallowed with a good appe- 
tite.” 








THE THIRD FRONT 


Paut G. CHANCELLOR 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


The part of the library in this war is 
in the field of the mind and ideas. True, 
a tank is a fact; an idea may be a plati- 
tude. Yet it is not bromidic to mention 
the skill of our enemies in consciously 
exploiting words and ideas to their ends. 
They first recognized the power of the 
mental front, and we Americans have to 
outproduce and outfight them, on this, 
the Third Front. Also, it should be es- 
pecially noted that in this war, more 
than in any other, there has been early 
and serious thought and planning for 
the peace to come. These are not mat- 
ters for the world of the slide rule and 
test tube. They are matters for intelli- 
gent information, of quickening morale, 
of shaping dreams and confirming be- 
liefs; and wherever these vital human di- 
rectives come into play, the library with 
its materials is much needed. 

Here is the outline of the plan which 
we followed, working with our depart- 
ments in the languages, the arts, English 
history toward a concerted program. 
For three years The Hill Library has 
organized, coordinated, and seen through 
a week-long period, programs of study 
involving the entire school in some way. 
The subject of the first was Democ- 
racy; of the second, Latin America. 
With that experience behind us it was 
easy to undertake another program this 
year, with the subject really placed in 
our laps. And in December we completed 
this program—Our Aims in the War 
and the Peace to Follow. 


Here is a sketch of the procedure. 
One week of the school year is set aside 


for intensive consideration of the sub- 
ject. Speaking specifically of the war 
aims program, we began it with a meet- 
ing of the entire school, at which the 
project was outlined by the Head Mas- 
ter and the librarian. 

At the core of the week’s work was 
the activity in history classes. All di- 
visions of American, European, and 
Contemporary History devoted the en- 
tire week to study of the Foreign 
Policy Association’s Headline Book, 
“The Struggle for World Order.” 

All English classes made war aims a 
theme topic. War plays were the read- 
ing for Senior English; others used 
pamphlet material on the war or dis- 
cussed the American spirit in fiction. 

Spanish classes looked again at Latin 
America, with the help of pictures, dis- 
cussions, and a film of Mexico. French 
classes discussed the Vichy tragedy. 

Essay contests, junior and _ senior, 
with prizes of ten and five dollars in 
each were announced and drew the 
largest number of entrants in three 
years. 

The art department exhibited very in- 
teresting models of camouflaged build- 
ings and landscapes, the work of stu- 
dents. 

The library made available over a 
hundred books, all dealing specifically 
with the causes, progress and future of 
the conflict or with the subsequent peace. 
Added to this was a vast spate of 
pamphlets (by and large much more use- 
ful than books) from OWI, the National 
Resources Planning Board, the Foreign 
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Policy Association, Fortune Magazine, 
Canada’s Wartime Information Board, 
the British Information Service, WPB, 
the Pan-American Union, the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, and 
many other sources. Magazine material 
was of course also extensively used, 
particularly the October, 1942, issue of 
The Congressional Digest. 

By way of displays we filled four 
cases in the Common Room (the place 
with the greatest flow of student traffic) 
with maps and pictures of the war 
theaters, and covered the walls with some 
forty war posters—inspirational, indus- 
trial, comic. In the lobby and main 
reading room of the library we set up 
two more cases of displays, and filled 
three bulletin boards with pictures, book 
jackets, slogans, and the rest. In the 
library’s projection room an OWI film, 
“Building a Tank,” was always avail- 
able for showing to informal groups. 
Topping book stacks were the flags of 
the United Nations; on the walls were 
American and French Posters from 
World War I, of which the library hap- 
pens to have an extensive collection. 

As a climax to this program (as with 
the two preceding) the library secured 
a speaker to address the entire school. 
This year we heard Mr. Witold Wanko- 
wicz, counsellor of the Polish Embassy 
in Washington, who gave informed ac- 
counts of his native land, torn and 
crushed by both Germany and Russia. 
For the future he visioned a resurrected 
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Poland allied with a federated group of 
neighboring states. 

Such a program radiating from and 
directed by a library, may seem in some 
ways unusual. 

It may sound like work in indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda, two words that we 
of the library would keep pretty anti- 
septic. Well, it was precisely thought- 
directing, and this is hardly the time 
for anything else. Any library that is 
worth its salt, will, right up to the peace 
and beyond, give all it has to match and 
outdo the war of ideas carried on by our 
enemies with such solid organization and 
sustained effort. When libraries fail as 
moulders of thought, it is not through 
their activity, but through inactivity. 

Again, such a program, in which other 
departments work with the school li- 
brary may seem to be a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. As to that we 
can only say that we found the animal 
most cooperative and ready to recognize 
that the library, in its supra-depart- 
mental position, can see clearly how the 
work of several different subjects can 
be combined for effective results. This 
alliance of the humanities under the 
aegis of the library is more than a 
figure of speech. It has logic behind 
it, not only in war but in normal times. 
It is not saying too much to express the 
thought that the future life and strength 
of these academic fields may lie with a 
mutual recognition of their interde- 
pendence. 








SCHOOLS and 
THE WAR 











Wituuam T. Metcuior, Special Editor 


New York City 

The War and the Curriculum is the 
title of a bulletin (now in press) of the 
New York City Board of Education. 
In its foreword Superintendent John E. 
Wade of New York City Schools says: 
“Thinking together by teachers and su- 
pervisors is a democratic pattern of su- 
pervision which should be employed in 
the adoption of curriculum programs 
and in the solution of curriculum prob- 
lems.” Associate Superintendent Bayne 
further explains the working philosophy 
of the system when he says “the re- 
ports ... are offered not as official direc- 
tions but as suggestions by teachers to 
teachers.” These two statements in our 
opinion constitute a fairly comprehen- 
sive and sound basis for any program; 
but for an emergency program it is ex- 
traordinary practice and one that can 
be commended as a permanent policy 
as well. 

During the summer of 1942, sixteen 
workshops of ten sessions of four hours 
were devoted to its production. In the 
aviation workshops there were three 
groups, kindergarten, 3B, 4A-6B, 7A- 
8B. On the elementary level there were 
these eleven groups: Children’s needs and 
Problems; Geography — arriving at 


global concepts; History in the Mak- 
ings ; Civics—The American Way ; Home 
and the Community; Nature and Science 
Experiences; Putting Mathematics to 
Work; Functional Reading, Writing, 
Speaking; 


Inventorying Instructional 





Materials ; Radio, Movies and the Press; 
Health, Recreation, and Safety. 

The pooling of questions, information, 
experience, and talents, the selection of 
topics for discussion, the scheduling of 
the day’s calendar, the listing of re- 
sources, and the assignment of responsi- 
bilities were all taken care of in planning 
groups. 

Among the helpful features of the re- 
ports is a statement of conditions under- 
lying good workshop procedure that 
should receive the attention of those 
educators making plans for the coming 
season. 

The outline for each report includes 
(1) general considerations, (2) prob- 
lems explored, (3) some suggested help- 
ful activities for children, (4) some 
suggestions for teachers. 

Suggested Activities for Air Raid 
Alert Periods (January, 1948) is an- 
other New York City Board of Educa- 
tion bulletin. The concise set of prin- 
ciples to be observed in preparing for 
air raids, whether practice or real, bears 
repetition, not only because they apply 
to the particular situation in question, 
but for other activities involving pos- 
sible tensions. 


(1) A realistic attitude toward possible 
air raids should be encouraged. 

(2) Calmness, assurance, sympathy, and 
understanding on the part of adults 
is quickly felt and transmitted to 
children. 

(3) Emphasis on self-discipline is more 
important now than ever. 
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(4) Children should have some part in 
planning in advance and in deciding 
at the time what they are to do 
during alert periods. 

(5) All available types of leadership 
should be utilized. 

(6) Special consideration is needed for 
physically handicapped children. 

(7) Physical condition should be made as 
satisfactorily as possible. 

(8) Children and adults who have some- 
thing to do are less susceptible to 
fear. 


The remaining 18 pages describe ac- 
tivities and list sources of material so 
suitable for planning long and short 
alert periods that teachers will welcome 
this publication as a convenient hand- 
book for purse or brief-case reference. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


From the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Department of Elementary Education, 
comes the anticipated, A Brief Guide to 
Teaching of Nutrition (December, 
1942). It contains four pages, and is 
free. “Food rationing makes even more 
crucial the already important problem 
of proper nutrition. It is fair to say 
that the time is here when every ele- 
mentary school teacher in Minneapolis 
should give some time to improving 
children’s food habits and to extending 
their knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween food and health.” So begins the 
foreword of a mimeographed booklet on 
nutrition covering these topics: Part I— 
Basic Information on Nutrition; 
Part II—Nutrition in Relation to the 
Total Elementary School Program (all 
the subjects and activities which make 
up the school curriculum), particularly 
the social studies and science; Part III— 
Annotated Bibliography of Recent Ma- 


terials on Nutrition. 
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For SumMER Scuoot CONFERENCES 


Undoubtedly higher education 
authorities are determined to be prac- 
tical in their approach to the problem 
of giving maximum service to the war 
effort, through care in examining all 
contracts to avoid jeopardizing effec- 
tive instruction for full-time and regu- 
lar students, distribution of contracts, 
and lending of faculty members to other 
institutions in the same geographic 
area. 

Of interest to summer school directors 
and college administrators will be a 
booklet to be released immediately, on 
war information in the 1943 school. It 
is to be issued jointly by all govern- 
ment agencies concerned with education. 
It will include, according to Bulletin 46 
of Higher Education and Defense of the 
American Council, information and 
background material on the cultures of 
the United Nations and the Axis, eco- 
nomics of the Home Front, manpower 
(supply, training, and distribution), 
wartime production of goods and ser- 
vices, the community and the war, post- 
war problems, and the school’s part in 
interpreting war to the people. 

Resource materials will list pamphlets, 
audio-visual aids, available speakers, 
and traveling representatives. Those 
people responsible for planning courses, 
workshops, lectures, assemblies, or other 
efforts related to war information should 
secure this bulletin which promises to be 
a little more than “just another bul- 
letin.” 


Music Epvucation 1x WarTIME 
“Music for Victory” is the sub-title 
to the above theme topic for the Septem- 


ber-October issue of The Music Educa- 
tors Journal. The leading editorial 
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states the main objective as being “to 
use music to help people do their jobs 
better, to understand better all the issues 
involved in winning the war, on the 
battle field and in the realm of ide- 
ology.” It proposes to establish “a new 
focus and a new emphasis . . . whereby 
every pupil from pre-school through col- 
lege will participate actively as an indi- 
vidual or as a member of some organ- 
ized music activity.” We recommend 
this number for the scope of its attack 
on the problem, and many practical 
helps to the teachers and administra- 
tors who must carry out the program, 
and for the sake of America! 


Art EpvucaTion SERVES THE 
War Errort 


A four page bulletin published by the 
Related Arts Service in cooperation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense, suggests 
how 30,000 art educators in the United 
States may put their talents and those 
of their pupils to work in behalf of in- 
forming, stimulating, and educating the 
pupils and their public. It proposes to 
work through the visual means—“post- 
ers, displays, maps, charts, cartoons, or 
placards.” The suggestions are practical 
for the visual arts. The remainder of 
the bulletin is concerned with organiza- 
tion and promotion. 

The word “related” gave promise of a 
truer, more inclusive definition of art 
as the organized portrayal of ideas and 
ideals through the many symbols of art 
expression—the oral and written word 
in public speaking, original poetry and 
prose, interpretative reading for enter- 
tainment and information, original and 
interpretative music in song and instru- 
mental composition, the body in dance 
and pantomime, a combination of all 
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these in theater, in homemaking, jp 
school and city improvement. 

There will be other bulletins to fol- 
low, we gather, to be had for sending 
name and address. Let us hope they 
will extend the meaning of the initial one 
by accepting the challenge thrown down 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher in her sec- 
tion of the report of the Youth Com- 
mission, when she advocates teaching the 
use of free time for more than buying 
objects, services, or amusements—for 
worthwhile work in which one learns to 
be expert, in gardening, needlework, 
athletic skills, in home _ beautification 
through such arts as carving, weaving, 
quilting, construction, in participating 
in the use of unused grounds for play- 
grounds, in such homely fun as whist- 
ling, singing, cooking, on an individual 
and group scale. 

A very real art for these times, to 
the implementation of which the war 
lends great impetus, is that of growing 
and improving in the art of associa- 
tion, so that youth may learn, says she, 
“to protect their free time with courage 
and firmness from triviality and com- 
mercial exploitation, and second, to use 
it wisely and rewardingly.” 


A Matter or OPINiIon on Po.icy 
AND PRACTICE 


From informal correspondence and 
official statements of leading educators, 
opinions are passed along for our mu- 
tual consideration, encouragement and 
stimulation regarding additions and new 
emphases in the school program. 

In Cincinnati, the Upper Grade 
Study Council planned a panel discus- 
sion on “The Classroom in Wartime” 
which was carried out by members of the 
teaching staff, on these topics: How to 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Develop Understanding and Apprecia- 
tion in the Classroom, and Understand- 
ing Issues Related to the War. 

Miss Fannie J. Ragland, Director of 
Upper Elementary Grades, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, offers in the following 
discussion constructive suggestions for 
the solution of some controversial ques- 
tions arising from the emergency 
program. 

“Qur teachers have presented in dif- 
ferent ways the tasks which I believe 
to be of major importance in education 
for democracy—the growth in and under- 
standing and appreciation of human 
relationships. In their classrooms, they 
foster activities through which indi- 
viduals have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the activities through which 
children learn to cooperate and to gain 
satisfaction from participating in a 
group contribution. 

“Mrs. Brell uses children’s literature 
in helping children to understand and 
appreciate those with whom they do not 
have close contact. 

“At the moment, I fear that pres- 
sures for increased skill in the ability 
to read, spell, and compute are result- 
ing in a neglect of the skills needed for 
good human relationships. Do not mis- 
understand me, I believe that these aca- 
demic skills are important in a democ- 
racy, but I also believe that children 
will develop these skills much more rap- 
idly if we include in the program chal- 
lenging enterprises and if these may be 
carried through in a friendly atmos- 
phere. 

“In addition I am bothered about the 
pressure for imposed discipline. I am 
convinced that children are abundantly 
able to carry much more responsibility 
for their achievement and their beha- 
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vior than they have ever had an oppor- 
tunity to do. Yet this pressure for 
discipline tends to cause teachers who 
are just gaining skill in having chil- 
dren grow in self-discipline to revert 
to their former methods. 

“TI believe that our drives for the pur- 
chase of war stamps and the collection 
of scrap, etc., could make much larger 
contributions to the education of chil- 
dren if we would explore the educational 
possibilities. For example, I should like 
to see more children think through the 
things they could well do without in 
order to buy stamps, those things which 
they should not give up in order to buy 
stamps, and to think through the need 
for tin, rubber, gasoline, and so forth, 
their sources, the difficulties in trans- 
porting these materials, the resulting 
need for conservation. I should like to 
see increasing numbers of teachers stress 
the effort and the good judgment which 
children use in scrap drives and the 
purchase of war stamps rather than 
the percentage of participation and the 
amount, which I fear we are encourag- 
ing them to emphasize at the moment.” 

Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor, Los 
Angeles City Schools, wrote: “We are 
going ‘all out’ for guidance. Last spring, 
every boy seventeen years old and above 
was given from one to three hours of 
personal individual counselling after a 
considerable amount of data on him 
was collected through various group 
methods and by means of an examina- 
tion of our cumulative record card 
which follows all our school youngsters 
throughout their school life. 

“This year we are going to make a 
valiant attempt to extend this service 
to all the senior girls. Much more 
intensive vocational guidance will now 
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be done beginning with the ninth grade. 
One of the charts which I am sending 
will show how we have planned to tune 
in the guidance work on every level from 
A9 on.” 

Frances Woods, Supervisor of Santa 
Barbara Schools, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, says, “We sent a copy of Your 
Emergency Guide to homes of every 
school to counteract hysteria and fear 
while home. We did this to get the 
child adjusted to the new situation and 
to furnish specific information. We 
followed this up with: You Are Amer- 
ica in March for Grades 3-12 and 
Forward with Freedom in September. 
These last two were the children’s own 
books and give a concept of democracy 
and a picture of fascism. 

M. Evan Morgan, Santa Monica, has 
solved his problem in another manner, 
which is worthy of consideration. He 
reports that their local school has a 
curriculum council which initiates new 
materials, alterations, and studies lead- 
ing to changes, and a smaller special 
activities committee to plan a calendar 
which will properly space community 
enterprises. 

“We believe in Red Cross, Blood 
Bank, Community Chest, Salvage Drives, 
and so forth, but believe we can be more 
effective in the aid which we will give 
to these worthy enterprises and that 
our program will be educationally more 
sound if each cooperative effort is dis- 
tinct, enabling students to see the need 
and appreciate their place in the total 
picture.” 

O. E. Bonecutter, Principal, Wichita 
H. S. North, Wichita, Kansas, in Janu- 
ary said: “We are just launching the 
High School Victory Corps in our high 


school, and it is, of course, too early 
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to judge the program completely; but 
we feel that it will be possible to eo. 
ordinate and consolidate many of the 
war efforts of the students through the 
agency. Since it recommends that we 
cooperate with existing youth agencies 
of our community, it will prevent du- fF, 
plication of war efforts in many cases, 
We are, therefore, entering into the 
High School Victory Corps with the 
anticipation that it will be an excellent f | 
youth work program. 

“The schools were asked to partici- 
pate in a drive for old keys which 
worked out very satisfactorily as each 
student could take part in any degree 
that the circumstances warranted. This 
in no way interfered with school work 
and was quite objective. 

“At the special educational conven- 
tion held in Washington last August, 
there were recommendations made such 
as the requirement for the teaching of 
physical geography and physics to all 
seniors. I think that that perhaps 
could be classified as a “dangerous” 
move as not all students can render 
their best contribution by the study of 
these particular courses. 

“The carrying on of the war effort 
calls for a wide variety of activities, and 
I believe that we have some courses that 
could be pursued with greater profit 
by some of our students, especially girls. 

“We carried on the registration for 
sugar, and now we are engaged in reg- 
istering for gasoline. Both of these 
registrations were carried on during 
school time, which meant that the stu- 
dents lost some days of attendance. In 
both cases, we felt that the public did 
not keep us busy enough to warrant 
the amount of time set aside at the re 
quest of the Federal Government. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


“In many communities, there has been 
insistent demand that school be dismissed 
so that students could engage in out- 
side work. While this probably could 
not be avoided in some cases, it does 
detract from the avowed purposes of 
the school.” 

Benita Blood, Minneapolis, empha- 
sizes another angle in the following four 
objectives from the program pursued in 
the Barton Fuller schools: 

1. Creation of free and better world 
which provides for all the oppor- 
tunity for useful work, happy fam- 
ily life, freedom to worship in ac- 
cord with belief. 

Provision of better living for all 

peoples of the world. 

3. Knowledge of world’s vital re- 
sources—where these are—how they 
can be allocated so all in world have 
better living. 

4. Feeling of need for conservation of 
national and world resources. 


no 


“We saw the need for the active par- 
ticipation of our young people in this 
program to counteract the emotional 
upset and strain which war brings; to 
keep their morale high. We saw, too, 
that the help of our youth is essential 
to the war effort; that their enthusiasm 
and dynamic energy must be directed 
into practical ways of meeting our na- 
tional need. * * * Our school council, 
of which the War Service Committe is 
a part, has functioned for some years. 
** * These are a few of the many 
activities in which the children engage 
as they cooperate with community agen- 
cies in the war effort: 


“A. Ideas are shared for earning and 
saving the money with which the chil- 
dren regularly purchase war stamps and 


bonds and contribute to the Junior Red 
Cross. 
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“B. They voluntarily participate in 
wartime services of many types: 


1. Boys and girls are organized to 
assist victory aids in salvage drives 
and with other needs. 


2. They are continually collecting 
salvage materials, on their own. They 
help at home with the saving and sell- 
ing of fat drippings; with the home 
preparation of tin cans for the local 
collectors. 

3. Coat hangers, tin foil, wrap-in- 
wax coupons, and other materials are 
collected, from the sale of which money 
is earned for the Red Cross. 

4. Many cartons of old stockings 
have been collected for powder bags. 

5. Individuals and groups arrange 
amateur ball games, shows and other 
activities and devote the fees charged 
to the purchase of war stamps or to 


the Red Cross. 


6. Money was earned through a paper 
sale to contribute to the Fort Snelling 
Day room. Victrola records were col- 
lected for the use of service men at the 
fort. 


7. Some knit and sew for the Junior 
Red Cross and make surgical dressings 
for use in First Aid Classes. 


“C. The children have taken a deep 
interest in the war program for physical 
fitness. They discuss and share ideas 
on ways to prevent disease, to avoid 
injuries, to secure proper nutrition. 


“PD. Daily they are learning and re- 
minding each other how to avoid waste 
of all kinds; what foods and materials 
are scarce; how to make the most of 
what we have by protecting our clothes, 
our home furnishings, our toys, our 
school supplies. 
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“E. Through study of our great his- 
toric documents and through discussion 
and daily practice, the children are 
gradually gaining understanding of the 
high ideals of true democracy and are 
experiencing, in a very real way, the 
democratic mode of life. 


“F, This global war has forced us 
all to very quickly gain knowledge of 
people and places all over the world 
that were strange to us. Our children 
are taking a deep interest in these 
peoples. Together, we are seeking un- 
derstanding of racial groups the world 
over, that we may have the will for 
friendly cooperation and the education 
for the civic action in world affairs that 
are essential both to win and to hold the 
peace.” 

Alice Miel, formerly critic teacher in 
a Michigan State Teachers College, now 
at Columbia University, raises these 
questions: 

“Is it defensible to orient the whole 
curriculum around any one thing, even 
though it be as important as aviation? 
Should children have aviation to the 
point that they sing about it, draw 
about it, and so forth? 

“What are desirable incentives from 
the standpoint of child development and 
from the standpoint of getting needed 
jobs done? Will the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram make high school students still 
less inclined to do something they will 
not get credit for? Should elementary 
children want rewards for getting in 
the scrap so badly that they will steal 
from another scrap pile? What re- 
wards, insignia, ritual, etc., are legiti- 
mate for developing proper emotional 
reaction without going too far and de- 
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feating our agreed educational pur. 
poses? 

“What are satisfying and desirable 
outlets for children of different ages? 
When is community service educational? 
What cues can we find in this experi- 
ence for better community education 
after the war?” 


She comments: “I think a courageous 
attack on such issues, citing examples 
of schools that are keeping their heads 
and using suggestions constructively, 
would be worthwhile. 


“Let us also point out the dangers 
of some trends. Because traditional 
arithmetic has failed, should we give 
children more of it or improve what we 
have been doing? Presumably the U. S. 
Office approves of the penmanship pro- 
gram written up in Education for Vic- 
tory (Nov. 2, 1942) where Conserva- 
tion and safety information is being 
used in practice periods. Is that good 
or bad education? 

“Some of the faculty here are quite 
concerned that with teachers doing so 
many war duties, patrons will lose sight 
of the real function of the teacher and 
value only those who are good gas ra- 
tioners and help with civilian defense. 
All of this is fine, but patrons should 
be concerned with the way teachers deal 
with children. * * * Somebody has to 
stay off the bandwagon long enough 
to see the thing in perspective, and edu- 
cational leaders should be made to stop 
and think a little about long-term 
values.” 


“Not less but more concern with 
youth” probably well sums up the Bul- 
letin of the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems of the American Council on Edu- 
cation (Vol. VI, No. 2, November, 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


At least this is the opinion of 


1942). 
E. J. Sproul, who elaborates this point 


thus: 


“Two cautions, however, suggest 
themselves at once. For one thing, it is 
important that the paraphernalia and 
mentality of wartime be dispensed with 
as promptly as possible. It will un- 
doubtedly be more difficult in peacetime 
to develop a motivation and find suitable 
tasks. It will take ingenuity and prob- 
ably the combined planning of educa- 
tional, political, religious, and free time 
agencies on both the local and the na- 
tional level to produce the ideas, formu- 
late the opportunities, plan the recog- 
nitions, and perhaps re-educate adults, 
to make these youth contributions more 
largely possible; but it would be folly 
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to try to prolong the wartime mentality 
and types of activity. 

“It is important also, whether in war 
or peace, that while the tasks to which 
youth are urged to devote their ener- 
gies be genuinely significant, they rep- 
resent more than mere exploitation of 
youth for the purposes of the state. It 
is to the interest of the people, rather 
than those of the state or government 
which the people create, that we should 
devote the contributions of alert Amer- 
ican youth. Sensitive officials will not 
resent the suspicion with which propo- 
sals from government sources are often 
received. This skepticism, though fre- 
quently unfair, is an earnest desire to 
avoid exploitation of youth, character- 
istic of all known forms of totalitarian 
government.” 








NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 








Mercer Now Compete 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., offi- 
cially came into being on March 1 
through the merging of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A., and the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. All memberships in both 
organizations were automatically trans- 
ferred to the Department. 

Both former organizations have car- 
ried on strong programs. With the 
merging of their efforts, we may expect 
new vigor in attacking the problems of 
supervision and curriculum. The May 
issue of Educational Method will carry 
a statement of the major program plans 
for the coming year. 

The Board of Directors of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is pleased to announce that 
Ruth Henderson, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education of the State of Virginia, 
has been elected President of the Depart- 





roent for 1948. Her experience in work. 
ing closely with both the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc. 
tion and the Society for Curriculun 
Study, as well as her outstanding leader. 
ship ability, make Miss Henderson u- 
usually well fitted to act as the first 
president of the new organization. 

All members of the two former orgazi- 
zations will want to join in expressing 
appreciation to the out-going leaders, 
Dale Zeller, President of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
tion, and Edgar Draper, Chairman of 
the Society for Curriculum Study, for 
their able leadership. 

In the May issue of Educational 
Method you will find a report of the 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, with an out- 
line of plans for the program for the 
coming year. 

RutH CunnincHAM 
Executive Secretary 
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Rossing, Nelson L. Progressive Methods 
of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1942. 779 pp. 
$3.25. 


The reviewer had a rather interest- 
ing experience one week in March. It 
happened that she reviewed two books 
in the field of secondary education, this 
book by Professor Bossing and the cur- 
rent yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Schools and Manpower. The review of 
this latter book will be deferred until 
next month when the yearbooks of sev- 
eral organizations will be given. 

The thing that was striking was that 
both books were discussing working in 
the secondary school and there is evi- 
dently a difference in point of view as 
to what was significant work with youth 
of secondary school age. The two books 
did not speak the same language. 

Professor Bossing’s book is a revised 
second edition. He states that there is 
a significant change in what is given 
about standards of school lighting, a 
revision of the chapters on “Instruc- 
tional Planning,” and “Evaluating the 
Results of Teaching,” the former giving 
much attention to the “unit of instruc- 
tion,” and the latter to “pupil grading” 
and “grade reports.” A chapter has been 
added on the radio, and the bibli- 
ographies at the ends of the chapters 
have been revised. 

As to the latter, the number of ref- 
erences prior to 1930 is noteworthy. 





Editor, Lois Corrry MossMan 


The frequency of reference to Colvin, 
Parker, Stevens, to name a few, is in- 
teresting. Dewey’s How We Think was 
the only reference to this author receiv- 
ing much attention. 

The book is divided into five units: 
I. Basic Considerations for Secondary 
School Method; II. Management Tech- 
nique of the Class Period, Physical As- 
pects of the Classroom, Economy Fea- 
tures of Classroom Procedures, Manage- 
ment Problems of the First Day, and 
School Discipline; III. Instructional 
planning, The Assignment, The Review, 
The Question in Teaching, The Verbal 
Illustration in Teaching, The Concrete 
Illustration in Teaching, and The Radio 
in Teaching; IV. The Problem of 
Method in Teaching, The Socialization 
of the Recitation, The Problem Method, 
Supervised Study, and Education for 
Appreciation; and Unit V. Evaluating 
the Results of Teaching. 

There is almost no mention of the 
nature of the learner in the secondary 
school, or of the psychology of the 
learning process. The guidance of the 
learner in his rapid development, the 
relation of the secondary school to the 
community life about the school, the 
out-of-school activities, how to deal with 
vocational awakening, and many other 
problems of great concern to the learner 
of this age are not included. 

There seems to be a great difference 
among educational writers as to the 
meaning of method. 
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The author of this book is professor 
of education at the University of Min- 
nesota. L.C.M. 


Dockeray, Floyd C. Psychology. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 504 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book is offered as a first course 
in psychology for college students. It 
gives a brief treatment of many topics 
such as the organism and its environ- 
ment, heredity and environment, ma- 
turation, motivation, morale, feelings 
and emotions, conflicts, attention, per- 
ception, learning and _ remembering, 
learning and forgetting, thinking, levels 
of attainment, personalities—normal 
and abnormal. The author states in 
the preface that psychology should “be 
made functional in the life of the stu- 
dent.” The life described is primarily 
academic college life with dominant em- 
phasis upon learning the subject mat- 
ter prescribed in the college courses. 
There is little vision of rich everyday 
living as a college student and refer- 
ence only to the controlled aspects of 
-living after the college degree is re- 
ceived. The psychology accepted and 
explained for the students is orthodox 
connectionism uninfluenced by the newer 
findings and opposed theories which have 
been developed in recent years. Be- 
havior of students is the subject mat- 
ter for study by the scientific method 
described in terms of controlled labora- 
tory experiments as the most reliable 
means of ascertaining truth. Most of 
the illustrations, facts, principles and 
laws are derived from experiments with 
animals, or human beings with nonsense 
syllables, Chinese characters, abstract 
geometric forms, refined skills, or aca- 
demic relationships. 
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While the author holds that th 
“role of learning in our everyday lives” 
is one of “the most important topics 
in the whole field of psychology,” 
(p. 277) he devotes 276 pages to the 
buildup and concludes that the plot of 
the story up to that time may have 
been “a bit thin.” (p. 277) The setting 
for the discussion of this most impor- 
tant topic is stated: “The chief task 
of the student consists in learning a vast 
amount of new material each week. He J 
may be enrolled in four courses: English, [Ff 
literature, German, mathematics, and fs 
zoology. ‘These require the learning of F* 

; 
! 












the content of certain literary produc- 
tions, vocabulary, grammar, symbols 
and formulas, facts about living organ- 
isms, and a host of other facts and 
principles.” (p. 277) Nearly all of the 
learning the student does will be judged 
in terms of one or more of these rea- 
sons: (1) The number of errors made, 
(2) the amount of time consumed, 
(3) the number of correct responses, 
(p. 280) The basic principle of learning 
is trial and error. This assumes a 
situation set up and controlled by the 
teacher in which there is a correct an- 
swer unknown to the learner. The d- 
rection of correctness is the shortest 
and straightest possible line from the 
place where the learner enters the sub- 
ject maze to his unknown end. Wher- 
ever he makes a movement to find out 
where this end is and how to get there, 
he is credited with a trial and an error 
for he can rarely choose correctly while 
he is kept ignorant of the goal. This 
implementation in the curriculum of 
this erroneous description of desirable 
learning as trial and error is one of the 
most damaging influences upon the per- 
sonalities of learners of all ages that 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


an be found in schools. Yet the author 
ails even to mention this as one of the 
‘abilities of a college education in his 
chapter on the causes and treatment of 
abnormal personalities. 

There are three methods that “guar- 
antee results” in learning. (pp. 292-295) 
These are, first, activity on the part of 
the learner. “For example, it is a good 
thing to read over the material in order 
to get a general impression of what it 
js all about and then to begin to search 
for details, and with each reading or- 
ganize the material, rather than pas- 
sively to read it over.” (p. 298. Italics 
reviewer’s) A second, is the question and 
answer or study and recitation method. 
The third is practice which is “an im- 
Fportant + aspect—almost a  require- 
ment—of learning.” This is explained 
as follows: “The more frequently a 
student comes in contact with the vari- 
ous elements in the subject he is study- 
ing, the easier it is to integrate the 
material and make it more permanent. 
Actually, what is happening is that 
every time a student makes some ap- 
plication of what he has learned or dis- 
cusses it with a classmate, he is 
practicing the performance he is trying 
to learn.” (p. 295. Italics reviewer’s) 
Learning is motivated by rewards and 
punishment. “We must be rewarded in 
some form for our efforts, and this 
reward (or punishment) must occur 
jrelatively soon after the performance 
that is being practiced.” (p. 296. Italics 
author’s) “If there were no rewards 
and punishments, there would be little, 
if any, learning.” (p. 298. Italics 
author’s) But there must be some goal 
known to the learner toward which re- 
wards or punishment are a means, other- 
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wise they lose their learning effect. 
The end in view is “the cultural or 
practical value in his future life of the 
course he is now taking.” (p. 296) Since 
most students cannot foresee this goal, 
they are advised to work for grades 
which offer an immediate and practical 
end. Thus they can have something by 
which to evaluate the merits of the 
rewards even though such grades are 
“almost always arbitrary” (p. 281) 
and, of course, lack the objectiveness 
of scientific inquiry and proof which 
the author accepts and defends in his 
opening chapter. (pp. 10-18) Much dis- 
cussion is given to remembering and for- 
getting the material to be learned in 
the form in which it was presented. 
There is no discussion of the possibility 
and desirability that the student reor- 
ganize the material into some more orig- 
inal and for him better patterns, and 
there are no suggestions as to how such 
improvements could be made. 

Thinking, or reasoning, is explained 
by the tral and error hypothesis. The 
illustrations to “prove” this viewpoint 
are drawn from laboratory experiments 
with human beings in which there is 
always a correct solution or answer to 
be found. There is no discussion of 
thinking as a process of finding a rea- 
sonable way out of a dilemma in which 
there is no correct answer but only a 
best available (at that time) operating 
judgment. Generalizations are explained 
as being built up indirectly from the 
identical elements of a large number of 
simple situations. This, of course, is 
not the experimental way of generaliz- 
ing from a single or relatively few in- 
stances and modifying the generaliza- 
tion in the light of subsequent experi- 
ences. Like all other connectionists the 
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author has difficulty in explaining cre- 
ativeness in thinking. Creativeness or 
invention “is also a matter of trial and 
error, of response to a problem situa- 
tion.” (p. 362) The characteristics of 
such invention are: (1) Alertness to en- 
vironment “to see possibilities of 
change,” (2) a curiosity “regarding 
what might be, rather than accepting 
or taking for granted what already 
exists,” (8) the possession of an ability 
to discover tools as needed, (4) trial 
and error responses, “discarding them 
one by one until he hits upon the cor- 
rect response.” The illustrations under 
creative thinking are from artists and 
poets, especially Poe’s description of 
how he wrote The Raven. Poe, of 
course, selected his own problem, set his 
own goal, defined his own process, and 
had no correct answer. In other words, 
he was not operating under the con- 
trolled conditions of the animals or the 
college students. That is why he could 
contemplate what might be rather than 
what is, why he could create rather than 
pattern his behavior. 
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Few people will deny that some leary 
ing takes place by the process describe 
in this book. However, it is on too |g 
a level to help college students attaj 
richness in their everyday living. 
it gives them little basis or hope for 
achieving a better learning in the future 


L. Tuomas Hopkiys 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 
& 


brary Association, 1943. 


This is an excellent work for the us 
of the teacher in the primary grades 
who believes in much use of stories. It 
contains two lists. The first is a list 
of books—hundreds of them—for thes 
grades. The second list is that of 
stories by subjects, making possible 
quick finding of any particular story. 

This is a book much to be desired by 
one who works with the younger 
children. 

L.C.M. 
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